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THE WEEK. 


—o0o— 


PAPERS dealing with the ques- 
tion of Fashoda and the Nile 
have been published during the 
week both by the English and 
French Governments. On Monday a Yellow Book 
was issued in Paris which carried on the story of the 
Marchand mission beyond the point at which it was 
left in the papers published previously by our 
Foreign Office. The notable points in this publica- 
tion were a declaration by M. Delcassé, in a despatch 
to the French Ambassador in London, that Fashoda 
had been “conquered” by the French before the 
taking of Omdurman, and as M. Liotard was 
entrusted with his mission, of which Marchand’s 
journey was a mere incident, in 1893, it could not 
have been intended as a defiance of the declaration 
made by Sir Eiward Grey in 1895. Against that 
declaration, however, France had always protested. 
On the general question M. Delcassé argued that the 
manner in which England had dealt with the 
Equatorial Provinces after the revolt in the Soudan 
was inconsistent with the claim it now set up to an 
unbroken control of Egypt over the whole of her old 
possessions. In conversation with Sir Edward 
Monson, M. Delcassé claimed that France had every 
right to occupy a point on the Upper Nile as well as 
Great Britain. France had made heavy sacrifices in 
order to secure such an outlet. An important des- 
patch from Baron de Courcel, giving details of a long 
interview with Lord Salisbury, was included in the 
Yellow Book. According to M. de Courcel, Lord 
Salisbury had pressed the French Ambassador to 
state what it was that France required in return for 
the withdrawal of Major Marchand from Fashoda, 
and on learning that she desired to have access to 
the Nile, undertook to consult his colleagues upon 
that point. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 





THE Yellow Book was a surprise to English 
readers, inasmuch as it seemed to contradict the 
seml-official statements which had been freely made 
in this country, that there had been no negotiations 
With regard to Fashoda after Sir Edward Monson’s 
declaration that England could not recognise the 
Marchand expedition as having any political or 
military significance. On Tuesday, however, a fresh 
instalment of papers was issued from the Foreign 
Office, and they helped to correct the view which 
was suggested by a perusal of the Yellow Book. 

ese papers include a despatch from the Sirdar, 
dated September 2st, giving a full account of 
his meeting with M. Marchand at Fashoda, and of 





the position of the French officer. M. Marchand stated 
that he could not quit Fashoda without orders from 
his Government, but expected that he would be re- 
called. The Sirdar, whilst expressing admiration for 
the courage, devotion, and the indomitable spirit 
displayed by M. Marchand’s expedition, said that the 
claims of M. Marchand to have occupied the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal and Fashoda provinces would have been ludi- 
crous if the sufferings endured by the gallant explorer 
had not made the futility of his efforts pathetic. The 
most important feature of the papers was the account 
given by Lord Salisbury of his interview with Baron 
de Courcel. This differed widely from the Am- 
bassador’s story of the same interview, and contained 
nothing to support the allegation that the Prime 
Minister had pressed M. de Courcel to make some 
proposal to England. Lord Salisbury declared plainly 
that no practical disadvantage was likely to accrue 
to France from the withdrawal of Major Marchand 
from Fashoda, but if there were such disadvantagee 
it was the necessary consequence of the unreasonable 
position in which the explorer had been placed by his 
own Government. Lord Salisbury had resolutely 
refused to discuss the question of giving France an 
outlet on the Nile, in spite of many attempts made by 
M. de Courcel to open up that question. 


LorD ROSEBERY has once more been the prin- 
cipal speaker of the week. On Saturday he visited 
Perth for the purpose of opening a new public 
library, and was presented with the freedom of the 
city. In acknowledging this honour, he made a 
speech in which he discussed several questions of 
foreign affairs, including the Czar’s Rescript on 
disarmament. The success of this Rescript must 
depend upon the practical means that were sug- 
gested to the European Conference when it met. 
Peace, at this moment, mainly depended on the awe 
inspired in every nation by the vastness of the 
existing armaments which would be brought into 
play if war broke out. The idea of peace at any price 
was perhaps not less dangerous to peace than military 
preparation itself. Turning to the question of the 
Nile, Lord Rosebery reviewed the history of our 
occupation of Egypt since 1882, and, referring to 
the victory over the Khalifa, pointed to the great 
truth which everyone who studied the Egyptian 
question had to remember that the Nile was Egypt, 
and Egypt was the Nile. It wasa misfortune that 
in our work of restoring order in this region we had 
encountered Major Marchand. France had been 
warned by the late Government that a certain act 
would be regarded as unfriendly; whilst French 
statesmen themselves had persistently contended 
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that the provinces of Egypt which had been overrun 
by the Mahdi were the property of Egypt when she 
should find herself in a position to reclaim them. 
Lord Rosebery’s declaration in Perth was, in short, 
as clear and emphatic as that which he had previously 
made at Epsom. 


THE second speech delivered by Lord Rosebery 
during the past week was his inaugural address as 
President of the Associated Societies of Edinburgh 
University. Additional interest was given to Lord 
Rosebery’s appearance on this occasion by the fact 
that the chair was occupied by Mr. Arthur Balfour 
as Chancellor of the University. Lord Rosebery’s 
address was necessarily non-political in character. 
It was for the most part, indeed,a stirring and 
eloquent appeal to the patriotism, both local and 
national, of the young men whom he addressed, and 
an earnest admonition to them to pay something 
of the debt which every man owes to his country. 
In the course of his address Lord Rosebery chanced 
to refer to Egypt and to the fact that when the 
attention of the country was concentrated on any 
single point there was no reason to complain of 
political apathy. The reference led to a remarkable 
manifestation of enthusiasm among the students. 
Other speakers of the week were Mr. Asquith, who 
spoke at Keighley on Saturday afternoon, the 
Marquis of Ripon, Sir Edward Grey, and Sir Charles 
Dilke. The question of our differences with France 
was discussed by all these gentlemen. 


Sik WILLIAM HARCOURT opened the new central 
block of the University College at Aberystwith on 
Wednesday, and delivered an address to the students 
which was chiefly concerned with the unsatisfactory 
state of public education in England and the ad- 
vantages possessed by Wales in her intermediate 
and university systems. Referring to the Fa- 
shoda question, Sir William reminded his hearers 
that it had always been the custom in this 
country for men of all parties, in presence of 
national difficulties and dangers, to give their 
support to the Government in maintaining the 
naticnal rights. This duty was more than ever 
urgent upon them at the present moment. The 
issues were now in the hands of responsible and 
capable men; the responsibility was a heavy one, 
and all ought to abstain from language of vulgar 
swagger, provocation, or menace. The Government, 
he trusted, would be animated by a sincere desire 
not merely to uphold the national interests, but to 
seek a peaceful conclusion of the existing difficulties. 


Pusuic feeling in England during the week has 
been chiefly concentrated on the question of the 
Nile valley, and our possible rupture with France. 
There have been many fluctuations of opinion. In 
the earlier part of the week a very gloomy feeling 
prevailed, and more than once the Stock Exchange 
seemed to be on the verge of a panic. The publica- 
tion of the French Yellow Book appeared to 
aggravate the danger of the situation, the bold 
claim set forth by the French Government that the 
Marchand Mission stood practically on the same 
level as the campaign of the Sirdar on the Nile 
causing great irritation, and seeming to forebode an 
irreconcilable difference between the two countries, 
A closer study of the papers showed, however, that 
both M. Delcassé and Baron de Courcel were anxiously 
striving to discover an honourable way of escape from 
the dilemma in which France had placed herself, 
and were perfectly ready to abandon Fashoda. The 
articles from the pen of M. de Pressensé which 
appeared in the Mail of Tuesday, and the Daily 
Chronicle of Wednesday, also tended to reassure 
opinion in this country. But still more was done by 
the violent political crisis into which France was 
suddenly flung, owing to the fall of the Brisson 
Ministry. The public, rushing as usual from one 








extreme to the other, came to the conclusion that q 
nation suffering from such severe internal disorders 
was not in a position to engage in a serious dispute 
with any foreign Power. Yet, in spite of the re. 
assured tone of public opinion, the steady prepara- 
tions which have gone on in the dockyards have 
been continued. On Thursday evening Sir Herbert 
Kitchener reached London. At Dover he had been 
very enthusiastically received, and, in reply to an 
address of welcome, had expressed the hope that by 
education and good government the conditions of 
life in the Soudan would soon be raised. At Victoria 
there was an embarrassingly cordial demonstration, 
and the Sirdar had to retreat by means of a side 
door and a commonplace hansom. 


THE meeting in support of the Czar’s project 
held in Exeter Hall on Wednesday night was 
not remarkable either in numbers or in the quality 
of the speeches, but it is to be remembered that this 
was a formal declaration on behalf of the Churches, 
not a general demonstration, and that most of the 
Churches have already declared their sentiment in 
unmistakable ways within their own spheres, 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the meeting 
was its emphatic show of friendship for the French 
people. The Bishop of London, Dr. Guinness Rogers, 
all the speakers, testified against the inflammatory 
language in the press and on the platform, and 
pleaded for patience and courtesy among the spokes- 
men of the two nations. After this the most loudly- 
applauded passage was Dr. Rogers’ spirited denun- 
ciation of the amours of Kaiser and Sultan. The 
Concert of Europe also came in for some hard 
knocks. But there was absolute unanimity and 
evident earnestness in the demand that the British 
Government should do its best at the coming Con- 
ference to secure a truce in armaments. 


THERE is still some mystery about 
the fall of the Brisson Government. 
Disorder had been expected in Paris 
on the occasion of the meeting of the Chamber on 
Tuesday, and in some sort guarded against. It was 
inside the House, and especially inside the Ministry, 
that M. Brisson had failed to protect himself. It 
seems certain that M. Brisson could have carried the 
day if he had shown more spirit and tactics, and we 
are driven to the conclusion that he did not really 
care to continue in office. But when the shock of 
General Chanoine’s resignation and the weakness of 
the Premier have been allowed for, it is still difficult 
to understand the series of contradictory divisions. 
These were four in number. In the first, M. Brisson 
asked for an adjournment till Thursday, in order 
that the President might be asked to nominate a 
new War Minister ad interim. Being supported by 
MM. Ribot, Méline, Poincaré, and Delaporte this 
“order of the day” was voted by 559 votes 
against 2. Mrs. Crawford states that at this point 
“persons who had dinner engagements, thinking all 
at an end, hurried away.” But then M. Berger, & 
Bonapartist Rallié, proposed to add words blaming 
the Government for not protecting the Army against 
insult. The reply was that General Chanoine ha 
repeatedly refused to prosecute in such cases. (He 
explained later on that he refused because he did 
not think the legal penalties strong enough.) The 
amendment was rejected by the narrow majority of 
274 to 261. M.de Mahy next submitted an amend- 
ment categorically demanding that the Government 
should put an end to “the campaign against the 
Army.” M. Brisson refused to accept this instruction, 
but it was carried by 296 against 243 ; and, finally, & 
vote of confidence was rejected by 286 against 254, & 
majority of 32 against the Ministry, which at once 
resigned. 


ABROAD. 





Not content with his melodramatic betraya! 
of a trust voluntarily accepted—first by ” 
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unprecedented announcement of resignation in the 
Chamber, without even a hint to his colleagues, and 
then by his open surrender to the Anti-Revision 
party—General Chanoine had the audacity to seek 
an individual interview with the President. Hap- 
pily, M. Faure proved better than recent reports 
would have led us to expect; and the offender 
against custom and manners had to make his sub- 
mission to M. Brisson in the ordinary way. The 
curious thing is that the question of revision 
played little direct part in the debates, and no 
one proposed to interfere with the Cour de 
Cassation. In fact, the chiefs of the Army appear 
to be engaged in an attempt to shift the discussion 
from the Dreyfus case to the general accusation of 
disloyalty to the civil power. Thus M. Berger’s 
amendment borrowed from the Ministerial proposi- 
tion the declaration of “the supremacy of the civil 
over the military power,’ which was emphatically 
endorsed by M. Cavaignac, and so doubly voted by 
the Chamber. Also, in accepting M. Brisson’s re- 
signation, President Faure has expressed his agree- 
ment that the next War Minister must be a civilian. 
Contrary to the general expectation, it was M. 
Dupuy, and not M. Ribot, who received the first 
invitation to form a new Cabinet. 





As Fashoda was thrown into the shade by the 
Cabinet crisis, so in turn this was thrown into the 
shade by the Dreyfus appeal, which came before the 
Supreme Court on Thursday and again yesterday. 
The Judge-Reporter, Maitre Bard, made it clear at 
the outset that Du Paty de Clam’s attempts to 
extort a confession were fruitless; that there 
is no evidence to sustain the charge against 
Dreyfus except the bordereau, which was declared 
by three experts in 1897 to be written by Esterhazy ; 
that the only explanation of Henry’s forgery in 
1896 was the insufficiency of the evidence pre- 
viously relied on; that there was no trace in the 
judicial records that Dreyfus was accused of having 
delivered papers to a foreign Power. Of course, he 
also referred to the speaking facts of Henry's 
suicide, Esterhazy’s refusal to come back to Paris, 
although he (M. Bard) had encouraged him to do 
so, and the continued imprisonment of Colonel 
Picquart. It is impossible to doubt, in reading the 
reports of these proceedings, that we are upon the 
eve of an act of justice and restitution, and an 
exposure of infamous malice and cowardice which 
will have few, if any, parallels in history. 





On Saturday last the German Emperor and 
Empress took leave of their dear friend the Sultan, 
with many assurances of regard and gratitude. It 
is stated that their Majesties consider the visit to 
have been a great success, and are “ much touched 
and gratified by the forethought, ingenuity, and 
pains exercised” to please them. Among the 
presents they carried away were some valuable 
jewels, and two pictures of the battles of Maluna and 
Domoko—a little recognition, no doubt, of the 
indebtedness of the Turkish Army to German 
officers. It is noteworthy that before leaving 
the Dardanelles the Kaiser sent an autograph 
letter to the Czar. Whether any letter, how- 
over well drafted and inscribed, can obliterate 
the impression which this tour must make upon 
the Russian mind, and indeed upon the mind 
of everyone who understands the situation under the 
Crescent, remains to be seen. There is only too much 
reason for fearing that among unofficial Turks, at 
least, the Emperor's patronage will immensely 
strengthen the position of Abdul Hamid, especially 
a8 against British, Russian, or French pressure. It 
as been given out that no concessions have been 
granted to Germans as a consequence of the visit, 
and that this is for the moment true is suggested 

y the notes of wonder and scepticism which 











are sounded in the Berlin Press. On Tuesday 
the Hohenzollern reached Haifa, where sweeping 
precautions had been taken by the police. Hence 
their Majesties afterwards drove by the new 
road through the Plain of Sharon to Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, the whole company numbering about 
2,000 persons, including a large number of press 
correspondents. A fine new Anglican church and 
college have just been opened in Jerusalem with 
full ceremony by the Bishop of Salisbury. 





THE death of the laboratory assistant, Barisch, 
of plague in Vienna was followed on Sunday by the 
decease of his chief, Dr. Miiller, who, with calm and 
cheerful decision, had risked his life to save that of 
the unfortunate lad. This professional martyrdom 
is the more sad in that Dr. Miilier had spent months 
in studying the plague in Bombay with impunity. 
To the last he took scientific observations of his own 
case. The two nurses who equally sacrificed them- 
selves for the sake of Barisch have been affected, 
and have thus enrolled a new circle of heroism. 
An outbreak of plague in a mountain village of 
Samarcand is reported; the Russian authorities 
appear to be fully alive to the danger, which is so 
much greater since the improvement of railway 
communication with Central Asia. 


THANKS to the labour of a number 
of workers of types as different as 
Elisée Reclus and the late John 
Richard Green, geography has assumed a new form 
and taken a new departure during the present 
generation, and has become not merely scientific, 
but profoundly interesting to the general public. 
An attempt to render its results even more generally 
attainable is shortly to be made, under the direction 
of Mr. Mackinder, who is well known as the Principal 
of the University Extension College at Reading, and 
Reader of Geography in the University of Oxford. 
The series of twelve volumes which he is to edit is 
to be called “* A View of the World in 1900,” and the 
contributors include M. Elisée Reclus himself, Sir 
Clements Markham, Mr. Scott Keltie, and Prince 
Kropotkin. The language is to be wholly untech- 
nical, and the purpose is to treat the countries dealt 
with mainly as the theatres of the action of man- 
kind. Mr. William Heinemann is the publisher. 
Among the valuable art books Mr. Heinemann also 
announces, we note a serial issue of the translation 
of M. Valléry Gréard’s “ Meissonier,’ which will 
render the book accessible to a wider circle than 
those who could purchase it in its complete form. 


LITERATURE. 


AmonG Mr. Murray’s anticipatory announce- 
ments are Sir Edward W. Hamilton’s monograph 
on Mr. Gladstone; “Sir Robert Peel from 
1827 to his death in 1850,” based on unpublished 
correspondence and edited by Mr. C. S. Parker, 
with an estimate of Peel by the Hon. G. Peel; 
a new work by Mrs. Bishop, “The Yang-Tse 
Valley and Beyond”; “The Life, Writings, and 
Correspondence of George Borrow,” by Professor 
Knapp; and a volume of Jowett’s Letters, supple- 
mentary to the Life, edited by Mr. Evelyn Abbott 
and Professor Lewis Campbell.—Mr. Fisher Unwin 
will shortly issue a political and economic handbook 
by Mr. H. Lloyd Reid, entitled “The British Tax- 
payer’s Rights.” The author goes at length into the 
principles of taxation and argues that the model 
fiscal system would be a single tax on the value of 
accumulated wealth.—Within the next few days 
will be published the first part of the Twentieth 
Century New Testament, consisting of the four 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. A company 
of scholars, belonging to several denominations, have 














If housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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been engaged upon the work of translation for 
several years. The version claims to present the 
meaning of the original by the use of modern 
phraseology only; it is, moreover, a wholly new 
translation, the latest Greek text of Westcott and 
Hort having been used. It is put forth anony- 
mously, and Mr. W. T. Stead is publishing and 
bearing the risk of the first tentative edition.— 
Messrs. G. Newnes, Ltd., announce a book of travel 
by Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe, ‘“ Down the 
Streams of Civilisation”; and a narrative of hospital 
and kindred experiences with “ Raiders and Rebels 
in South Africa,” by Mrs. Goodwin Green.—Mrs. 
Tweedie’s Life of her father, the famous Dr. Harley, 
of Harley Street, will be published by the Scientific 
Press, Ltd. 


M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES, President 
of the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts, and the most considerable 
figure in French art during the latter half of the 
century, died on Monday in his seventy-fourth year, 
after a long and cruel illness, aggravated by the loss 
of his wife, Princess Cantacuzéne, two months ago. 
Since he strayed, as it seems by accident, into 
decorative painting, in the early ‘sixties, he had 
slowly but steadily advanced in the regard, first of 
his countrymen and afterwards of a larger public 
on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. After his early 
success with the allegorical tableaux of “ Peace” and 
“War,” “Work” and “ Rest,” he was called to Amiens, 
then to Marseilles, his native Lyons, and Rouen, to 
execute commissions of mural and monumental 
decoration ; but it is by his Ste. Genevieve cartoons 
in the Panthéon, and the Hotel de Ville and 
Sorbonne decorations, in Paris that he is and will be 
most widely known. Opposing a cool, clear, placid 
mysticism to the romantic quality and rich colouring 
of Burne-Jones, there is yet a something of dignity, 
grace, purity, common to the two men. 


OBITUARY. 


Sir HENRY BARKLY, one of our great Colonial 
Administrators, after having been a Parlia- 
mentary supporter of Sir Robert Peel in the 
forties, was successively Governor of British Guiana, 
Jamaica, Victoria, Mauritius, and the Cape.—Lieut.- 
General Sir W. H. Goodenough, Commander-in- 
Chief in South Africa, had held many high military 
posts at home, and had seen active service during 
the Indian Mutiny, and in the Egyptian campaign 
of 1882.—Mr. Jacob Quixano Henriques was a 
prominent Jew and one of the oldest members of 
the Reform Club. 








PARIS AND LONDON. 





HE political crisis in Paris has changed to a 
7 very considerable degree the aspect of our 
dispute with France over the Fashoda incident. 
Last week we ventured to assert that, so far as 
Fashoda itself was concerned, the question was 
practically settled. This fact now seems to be 
generally acknowledged. From the first it was 
obvious that, unless the French Government were 
deliberately bent upon forcing a war upon us, 
they could not pretend to regard our refusal 
to recognise Major Marchand’s presence at Fashoda 
as an effective occupation of that place, as being in 
itself unreasonable. No doubt they would have been 
glad if the circumstances had been different, and if 
they could have found a substantial pretext for 
regarding the Sirdar’s occupation of that post as an 
infringement of French rights. If, for example, 


Major Marchand had been settled at Fashoda twelve 
months sooner, if he had been able to keep up regular 
communications with his base, and if he had 
possessed military strength sufficient to enable him 











to feel fairly secure against any attempt on the part 
of the Khalifa to dislodge him, the general position 
would have been very different. Our own reason for 
complaining of French action would, it is true, haye 
remained even in that case. We should still have been 
compelled to regard that action as being unfriendly 
towards us. But M. Delcassé could, in the circum. 
stances we have imagined, have made out a good case 
for regarding England as being the aggressor jn 
occupying territory already effectively held by a 
French force. But in the actual circumstances he 
has found it impossible to make any such complaint. 
No French journalist even has questioned the right 
of the Sirdar to advance up the Nile after the fal} 
of Omdurman and to land his troops at Fashoda, 
Frenchmen know that it was only by this act on the 
part of Sir Herbert Kitchener that Marchand and 
his brave companions were saved from destruction, 
All that has been contended in France is that the 
fact that Major Marchand had succeeded in getting 
into Fashoda, just in the nick of time, before the 
fall of Khartoum, and consequently before the 
advance of the Anglo-Egyptian force up the river, 
gave France a claim to compensation which she would 
not otherwise have possessed. Remembering this, we 
do not see how there can have been any doubt at any 
time during the past month as to the course which 
France would take at Fashoda. For the sake of her 
own dignity, to say nothing of the safety of Major 
Marchand, she was bound to remove that ofiicer 
from a ridiculous and perilous position as speedily as 
possible. We greatly regret, for everybody’s sake, 
that M. Delcass¢, who evidently recognised this fact 
from the first, did not act upon his own conviction 
of what was necessary as soon as he became ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the case. 

The latest news, both in London and Paris, is 
that France is prepared to take the only wise and 
dignified course open to her, and to withdraw the 
“emissary of civilisation”? who has been for some 
weeks past a menace to the peace of the world. But 
the French demand for compensation is still put 
forward, and it is a demand to which in form Great 
Britain is not prepared to yield. Our contention 
is that we cannot recognise as a reason for 
compensation an act which we had declared 
beforehand we should consider as being an un- 
friendly one. Here then is the obstacle, the only 
obstacle, to the removal of that which has been 
for some days past a very urgent cause of danger 
to the peace of two great nations. We do not pre- 
tend to know what line the Cabinet has decided to 
take; but we think that a mere statement of the 
situation ought to convince everybody that, pro- 
vided there is good faith on both sides, diplomacy 
should be able to find a safe road out of the 
apparent impasse. It is no wish of ours to 
humiliate France, and when once she has taken the 
step which she herself admits to be inevitable, she 
will find us quite willing to discuss the questions 
which lie behind the Marchand expedition, in a spirit 
of conciliation. Yet it would be wrong to allow her 
t»> be misled at the outset of those negotiations; and 
she would be most grievously misled if she were to 
jump to the conclusion that willingness to negotiate 
regarding questions of boundary or access to rivers 
meant willingness to open up the question of 
Egypt, or to contemplate the restoration in any 
form whatever of the old system of the dual 
control. The Nile and the Nile Valley are beyond 
the legitimate stretch of French aspirations now; 
and upon that point the policy of this country is not 
likely to be changed. But undoubtedly there are 
questions connected with the Babr-el-Ghazal, wit 
the advance of the French from the limits of the 
Ubhangi, and with the commercial freedom of the 
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tributaries of the Nile as well as of the Nile itself, 
upon which negotiations may very properly be 
opened, and opened with an honest desire to arrive 
at a friendly understanding with the French people. 
This seems to us to be the situation at present, and 
we repeat that it only needs to be stated in order to 
convince everybody that it is possible for diplomacy 
to settle it, provided both parties are animated by a 
clear and straightforward intention. 

The misfortune is, first, that we have had repeated 
proofs that France, or rather French Ministers, 
whilst they do not seek war with Great Britain, are 
resolved to continue the process of “ nagging ’’ which 
they have persistently pursued during the last ten 
years; and, secondly, that the crisis now existing in 
Paris may suddenly bring about a great change for 
the worse in the whole position of affairs. So far as 
the first point is concerned, there is no need to resort 
to any laborious efforts in order to show that it is 
well founded. It is true that some estimable French 
writers, like M. Pressensé, deny that this systematic 
unfriendliness towards England has been exhibited by 
their Foreign Office. Unfortunately, the records of our 
own Foreign Office prove only too conclusively that 
the unfriendliness has existed for years past. So far 
as the Nile is concerned, we have only to refer to 
the various abortive expeditions to Abyssinia, all 
avowedly aimed against this country, in order to 
establish our case. This fact it is which justifies an 
attitude on our part now that might otherwise seem 
to be unnecessarily unyielding. We see that some 
English politicians are rebuking the tone of the 
British press towards France. With a few miserable 
exceptions, our newspapers have not merited these 
rebukes. There has been no unfriendliness towards 
France, and no desire for the humiliation of a great 
nation for which we entertain a feeling of sincere re- 
spect and affection. But there has been the unwilling 
recognition of the fact that the moment has arrived 
when we must either take a firm standagainstasystem 
of continuous provocation or allow ourselves to be 
ousted from a position which we have fairly won by 
our sacrifices and our labours. Self-respect and the 
instinct of self-preservation justify the line which 
Lord Salisbury has adopted with regard to the 
Fashoda dispute, and which the nation has, with 
practical unanimity, endorsed. The truest friends 
of peace and of a good understanding between 
France and England are those who do not attempt 
to conceal the fact that we have been deeply wounded 
by the manner in which, despite our repeated con- 
cessions, successive French Governments have treated 
our friendly overtures. Until this fact is recognised 
in France we fear that we cannot hope to see the 
present difficulty really removed. The other danger 
which lies ahead of us—the political crisis in 
Paris—is too large and complicated a subject to 
be adequately treated here. We prefer for the 
present to leave the events in Paris to speak 
for themselves. It is not our business to lecture 
Frenchmen upon their domestic affairs, and 
though every friend of liberty and of civil rights 
must regard recent events in Paris with intense 
concern, we are happily not called upon to take 
part in the disputes now raging so furiously on the 
banks of the Seine. This, however, may be said on 
the subject of the French internal troubles—those 
troubles constitute the strongest appeal that could 
possibly be made to the forbearance of English 
statesmen, and we earnestly hope that Lord Salis- 
bury and his colleagues, in dealing with the delicate 
problems they have now to face, will remember the 
special difficulties with which the statesmen of Paris 
have to contend, and will do nothing that will 
unnecessarily aggravate the political situation in 
France itself. The last desire of the people of this 





country would be to achieve a diplomatic victory, 
not from the justice of their own case, but owing to 
the fact that the confusion in French politics tem- 
porarily hindered the statesmen across the Channel 
in the task of sustaining their own side of the 
controversy. 








THE PRESS AND PEACE. 





N comparing the present crisis with that, for 
instance, in 1878, before the Treaty of Berlin, 
or during Mr. Gladstone’s Government, when we 
were nearly going to war about Pendjeh, one cannot 
but be struck by the evidence of the increasing 
power of the Press. Then the main interest was in 
Parliament or in platform speeches. Now the 
editors are almost more important than the politi- 
cians. Perhaps the change on the whole makes for 
peace in spite of the headlines and the love of sensa- 
tion. The mere diffusion of facts about the point at 
issue is of itself of importance. Half the wars of his- 
tory have been caused by misunderstandings. States- 
men are under obvious difficulties when they try to ex- 
plain the exact facts to the people. They are naturally 
afraid of stating the other side of the case, lest their 
utterance be twisted against them by diplomatists. 
Their speeches are therefore necessarily more one- 
sided than their private conversations. ‘The business 
of the newspaper, on the other hand, first and 
foremost, is to get at the facts and let its readers 
know them. There is never any international 
disadvantage in printing the rival’s story, nor is 
there any inducement from the journalist’s point of 
view to withhold it. Thus the Matin ast 
week, though there is no doubt of its patriot- 
ism, published an article by M. de Blowitz, 
showing what England was thinking, and the 
Daily Mail—not the least aggressive of English 
papers—allowed M. de Pressensé to set forth 
at length the French view. <As the years go on, 
people expect more and more from their newspapers. 
They do not merely look for editorial guidance, 
they expect to find all the available facts set ont 
clearly and impartially, with the international law 
and the history, the geography and the maps. 
There are two sides to every question — even 
to the question whether France should be pro- 
mised an outlet to the Nile—and as a rule the 
mere statement of the facts helps to lessen public 
excitement. Mr. Stead has always contended that 
one of the principal functions of the journalist is to 
act as ambassador from people to people, explaining 
to one nation what the other feels and thinks. On 
the whole, considering the difficulties of the task, 
the Press of England does this work better than 
any other. We may be insular in our views and 
our prejudices, but our newspapers are, as news- 
papers, the least insular in the world. They 
tell their readers more about other countries 
than do any other newspapers either in Europe or 
America, and none of our detractors can deny that 
the foreign correspondence of such newspapers 1s 
the Times, the Standard, and the Daily News is 
thoroughly well done. The old ideal of the strict 
diplomatists, that international intercourse should be 
kept secret, may or may not have tended to preserve 
the peace ; it is no longer practicable. The people 
must and will know what is going on, and even Lord 
Salisbury will admit that if they know anything, the 
more they know the better. 

But journalists work under greater difficulties 
than beset the old diplomatists. To begin with, 
they have to pretend to know a great deal more 
than they do. For instance, when Baron de Courcel 
began to discuss the frontier of the old Egyptian 
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possessions in the basin of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, Lord 
Salisbury replied, partly as a polite hint, partly in 
mere truth, that he was not posted with the neces- 
sary geographical knowledge. Could any mere 
journalist have made such a confession? He 
has to write late at night, with few books at 
hand, without Civil Service clerks or Secretaries to 
the Embassy to assist him by laborious notes, but he 
has to tell his readers where the places in dispute 
are, what they are like, and all about them. If he 
does not, some rival paper, which makes the whole 
thing seem lucid, scores a point. Thus journalistic 
competition tends to encourage definite statement 
about points which are really doubtful. The English 
Press has been very dogmatic about this Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, and the average well-informed Englishman 
is thus under the impression that, before the Mahdi 
arose, the Khedive’s authority there was as well 
defined as in Lower Egypt, which is, to put it 
mildly, an exaggeration. It may be urged that 
the new journalism is always ready to tell the 
new and true story quite afresh next day, when it 
really finds it out, but this is but a poor compensa- 
tion for the safety in silence which the old diploma- 
tist was able to enjoy. What is true of geography 
and history is true to an even greater degree of 
international law. Our newspapers have always 
been prone to juridical discussion, and, on the whole, 
considering the difficulties, the work of explaining 
how the law stands is wonderfully well done. But 
though the trained lawyer will require time and a 
library before he gives an opinion, the journalist, 
who may not be a lawyer at all, has to give his 
views offhand. The advice may be fighting advice, 
and there is no more dangerous adviser than he who 
tells his client he is certainly right before he has 
really had time to look into the question. 

The worst danger, however, is that some few of 
these many editorial diplomatists may stir up bad 
blood by printing unthinking insults about the 
country with which their own is at issue. Sir John 
Tenniel’s unhappy cartoon in last week’s Punch was 
a singularly unfortunate example of the bad taste 
which is sometimes mistaken for wit. To repre- 
sent a plucky fellow like Marchand, who has 
merely obeyed orders which it was a crime to 
give, as an organ-grinder’s monkey is the sort of 
thing which even Bismarck, with all his brutality, 
would only have done if he had wanted war. 
Insults of this sort stick. A cartoon in United 
Trelan? during the early ‘eighties, in which Lord 
Spencer was represented as an organ-grinder, and 
Mr. Trevelyan as a monkey, was remembered long 
after the relations between the two parties had 
changed. As arule, during these journalistic wars, 
some of the French papers are more offensive than 
any of ours. This is only natural. The French 
Press has, owing to the conditions of its production, 
a larger fringe of irresponsible sheets than the 
English. A paper like the Libre Parole, or the 
Intransigeant, would in England, if published at all, 
only be published once a week. Our daily papers 
are newspapers, not broadsheets. On this oc- 
easion the French newspapers, properly so 


called, have behaved—so far as mere tone 
is concerned—almost as well as our own. They 
have, indeed, made the best they could of 


the bad case set out in M. Delcassé’s despatches, 
but with few exceptions they have never ceased to 
counsel peace. Possibly if the late Ministry had 


been stronger, and less unpopular with the “ Anti- 
revisionists,’ the newspapers might have taken the 
wiser course of frankly recognising that Marchand 
should be withdrawn at once, but our Press diploma- 
tists have the disadvantage of being party politicians, 
wanting at times to make things difficult for their 
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own Ministers. Sir Charles Dilke once expressed 
the opinion that if there had been a telegraph to 
Tamatave when the French first ill-treated our 
missionaries in Madagascar, war must have resulted. 
Now the telegraph goes to Khartoum. It is curious 
to mark the course of a diplomatic duel in the ful] 
light of day between the two European nations in 
which the Press has the greatest influence. So far, 
taking everything into account, the Press has not 
proved unfit to bear this heavy responsibility. 








THE CZAR’S CONFERENCE. 





HE meeting over which the Bishop of London 
presided on Wednesday night in Exeter 
Hall was one among many signs that the Czar’s 
celebrated message of peace has been received with 
profound sympathy in England. The Bishop, who 
visited Moscow at the Coronation, and was then 
presented to the Emperor, is an enthusiastic admirer 
of the Russian people. But, of course, admiration, 
and even enthusiasm, for the new and startling step 
which His Imperial Majesty has taken have nothing 
whatever to do with the principles of centralisation 
or autocracy. One may admit that even despots 
have their uses without any disparagement of Liberal 
and Constitutional principles. A man who has no 
earthly superior, and is responsible to no human 
authority, is not the less, but the more inclined, if 
he have any good in him at all, to remember the 
solemn nature of the trust committed to his hands. 
The Bishop of London properly addressed himself to 
the Christian Churches of the capital. They are 
specially bound to promote not, indeed, peace at any 
price, which is an absurdity, almost a contradiction, 
in terms, but international courtesy, dignity, and 
respect. There could not be a better example of 
Christian statesmanship than the speech delivered 
in St. James’s Hall by Mr. Gladstone more than 
twenty years ago, when the Eastern Question was at 
one of its acutest stages, and when the present 
Prime Minister was about to start on his diplomatic 
journey to Constantinople. And surely, if a 
contrast were needed to set against the noble 
humanity of Nicholas the Second it would be 
found in the spectacle of the Emperor William 
ostentatiously parading his friendship with the 
author of the Armenian massacres. Even peace 1s 
too dearly bought by the toleration of wholesale 
murder, and Germany at least can claim no credit 
for the tardy pacification of Crete. Count Muravietf, 
in a recent interview, said, no doubt with perfect 
truth, that he had nothing to do with the Circular, 
which was entirely the work of his “august master. 
In the course of the same interesting conversation, 
held with a philanthropic lady engaged in the 
spread of humanitarian ideas, the Foreign Minister 
remarked that he had himself belonged to a peace 
society in his youth, and that he highly approved of 
all such movements. Count Muravieff’s own sincerity 
need not be impugned. But we may fairly trace in 
these words the influence of his “ august master. 
Lord Rosebery, in his speech at Perth last 
Saturday, referred with tact and with grace to the 
source of the Czar’s pacific sentiments. “I will ask 
you,” he said, “to remember that with regard to 
that young sovereign, it is a hereditary question, 
and that it represents the highest aspirations of his 
lamented father, who was Emperor, and whose 
principles and whose passion were peace. Lord 
Rosebery went on to recall the fact that in the time 
of the late Government the Czar’s feelings were made 
known, though it was not thought expedient at that 
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time to publish any formal declaration. “The in- 
calculable waste of blood, of treasure, of time, of man- 
hood, and of intellect that was involved by sacritice to 
the military fetish” is a phrase which comes with 

culiar force from a statesman not to be suspected of 
devotion to peace at all costs. We in England have, 
ayer since the close of the Napoleonic wars felt the 
purden of military expenditure. Our army is not a 
cheap one, and we spend twenty millions a year on 
our navy. But we have no conscription, and our 
taxes are not oppressive. We can hardly conceive 
the state of Italy, with a serious deficit in her 
fnances, and at the same time a load of taxation 
which crushes the springs of industry. Italy has 
almost ruined herself in becoming a great power. 
Germany is very far from ruin. Indeed, her commer- 
cial prosperity has excited the not altogether ground- 
less envy of our own mercantile classes. Yet Germans 
are heavily taxed, and the Government are always 
struggling with the Reichstag to obtain money for 
ships or guns. The Czar has no parliament to contend 
with. But there is terrible poverty in Russia, and M. de 
Witte, the Minister of Finance, does not conceal his 
delight at the Imperial Manifesto. If only, he says, 
it had been issued a few months sooner it would 
have saved him finding eleven millions for the 
Russian fleet. For M. de Witte is at war with the 
spending departments, like our own rather bellicose 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. France has shown 
wonderful elasticity; her people are as frugal as 
her soil is fertile. But even in France they are 
looking out for new taxes, and M. Peytral was 
pledged to the introduction of an Income Tax Bill 
when he shared the fate of M. Brisson. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach revels in the surpluses of Sir William 
Harcourt. 

The Conference is expected to meet in St. Peters- 
burg at the beginning of the new year. Lord 
Rosebery is quite right in pointing out that it will 
not do much good without a practical plan. We 
should, however, be paying the Czar a very poor 
compliment if we did not assume that with or 
without the assistance of his Ministers he had 
drawn up some proposal of his own. What seems 
to be in his mind, if we may judge from indirect 
evidence, is that there should be no further increase 
of national armaments. That is a long way from 
the ideal of the Peace societies, many of whose 
arguments and even illustrations were adopted in 
the Imperial Rescript; but it is useless to pro- 
pose what would certainly not be adopted. The 
Uzar feels, as all statesmen must feel, that it is 
necessary to go by steps. The competitive struggle 
for military and naval supremacy grows keener 
every year, and if the competition can be stopped, 
half the mischief will have been cured. The Czar 
can easily set an example which would be followed 
even by nations unwilling to set it themselves. He 
has no political difficulties in his way at home. He 
Is absolute, and can do as he pleases. He has also 
great influence with the Power least disposed to 
limit her warlike expenditure. France has made 
an idol of her army, and does not worship it 
the less because its chiefs have been convicted 
of scandalous ineptitude, or worse. But France 
still sets a high value on the Russian alliance, 
and cannot afford to offend the Emperor of 
“ussia. Count Muravieff’s recent visit to Paris, 
where he conferred with M. Faure as well as with 
M. Deleassé, will have convinced the President of 
the Republic that the Czar means business. The 
gg of a great empire does not commit himself in 

€ face of the world to wide and far-reaching 
Principles unless he is bent on carrying them out. 

. will not go back for the opposition of France, 
and France cannot afford to hold out against him, 

















or against the collective will of Europe. To those 
who have always regarded the partnership of France 
and Russia as a steadying rather than a disturbing 
agency in European politics, the Imperial Manifesto 
was a valuable piece of confirmation. 








THE SITTINGS OF THE COURTS. 





Q* Monday last, after the usual procession, the 

courts of law were once again opened to the 
public who pay for them. The Times remarks on 
the fact that the Stock Exchange, a merely voluntary 
institution, when it reopens after a holiday, does not 
think it necessary to indulge in these solemnities. 
The comparison may, perhaps, shock lawyers of the 
older school, who have not yet come to realise that 
they are nothing more than men of business, skilled 
in a particular profession of which by law they 
enjoy a@ monopoly. But it is not an unjust com- 
parison. And why is it that the end of a holiday 
is a much less formal thing in Capel Court than in 
Mr. Street’s more pretentious, but less convenient, 
structure? Because, as we venture to suggest, the 
Stock Exchange holidays are so very much shorter. 
Sometimes there are three days in succession during 
which Englishmen cannot buy shares. The idea of 
the Stock Exchange closing for ten weeks would be 
regarded in the City as strong evidence that the man 
who conceived it was insane. But, though there is 
never a week when the Englishman cannot buy 
Consols, there are ten weeks during which, if he has 
a plausible defence, he can avoid paying for them. 
For ten weeks the higher legal business of the 
country is entirely at a standstill. In case of 
urgency, one can get an injunction, and, if one is 
in a hurry to get re-married, one can get a decree 
nisi made absolute. But ordinary actions have to 
wait till the sittings begin at the end of October. 
Without special leave, even pleadings cannot be 
delivered in Vacation. It is idle to deny that this 
involves very serious hardship to litigants. The 
bread-winner of a family, for instance, is killed in 
a railway accident. Even in ordinary course his 
widow and children would have to wait four 
months or more before obtaining their verdict. If 
the Long Vacation intervenes, an additional ten 
weeks, during which they may be in pressing want, 
will intervene. Probably they will take less than 
they would get from a jury because they cannot 
hold out any longer. An artificial delay like that 
caused by the Long Vacation is a serious injustice 
to every poor litigant. And, even in the ordinary 
run of cases, when there is no question of sentiment 
involved, delay in ascertaining legal rights means a 
loss much greater than can be measured by interest 
on the sum ultimately found to be due. 

No other business men put the same difficulties 
in the way of those who wish to deal with them; no 
other public servants require to take holidays of this 
prodigious length all at the same time. The legal 
vacation is a survival from a time when the Bar was 
very different from what it is now. The common 
law judges used to meet in London at the same time, 
and every common law barrister had then to be ready 
to appear before them. After a few weeks in London, 
they all went on circuit, and all the common lawyers 
went, too. Some years agothe innovation of continuous 
sittings was introduced, meaning sittings to continue 
during the three-fifths of the year when judges are 
not all on holiday. This was managed by the very 
simple expedient of sending some judges on circuit 
while others stayed in London. Lawyers of the old 
school cried out that this would be unworkable. 
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The advocate could not be in London and Leeds at 
the same moment. They forgot, however, that there 
are plenty of advocates, and if one advocate was in 
Leeds there would be others in London. Nobody 
would now think of relapsing to the old practice. 
The ideal is to make these continuous sittings really 
continuous. We have established the fact that justice 
can be very well administered in London when half 
the judges and many of the busiest barristers areaway. 
If it be necessary, to preserve their efficiency, that 
judges should have longer holidays than other people, 
they can take their holidays in turn, just as they now 
go circuit in turn. A little arrangement will be 
necessary, but not more than among the partners 
in an ordinary business, who manage to take the 
requisite amount of holiday without disobliging 
their customers. Even the much-abused civil servant 
takes bis holidays in rotation, and business is attended 
to in Whitehall little less rapidly during September 
than at other seasons. We do not deny that legal work 
is peculiarly exhausting. Nor do we deny that the 
need for men of ripe experience on the judicial 
bench makes it desirable to retain the services of 
some who would have been superannuated in other 
walks of life. What we contend is, that litigants 
must no longer be denied justice to enable judges and 
leading advocates to take their exceptionally long 
holidays all at the same time. 

The ideal of really continuous sittings may 
perhaps take long to attain, for lawyers are the 
most conservative of men. But the time is ripe for 
some slight alleviation of the sorrows of the suitor. 
The Incorporated Law Society, representing the 
branch of the profession which is brought directly 
into contact with the public, has more than once 
protested against the prolongation of the Vacation 
into October. Nine-tenths of the barristers who 
practise in London are of the same mind. Some, 
indeed, can make so much in term time that 
they can afford to take long holiday and come 
to shoot pheasants. Others find it convenient 
to attend licensing sessions at a time when the 
courts are not sitting. But neither of these 
objections is valid. There is no more reason 
for suspending legal business in London during 
sessions than during circuit. With the need of the 
public and the wishes of the vast majority of both 
barristers and solicitors to guide them, it will be a 
deep discredit to the judges if in 1899 the courts 
do not reassemble on the first Monday in October. 
The Lord Chief Justice cannot act alone in this 
matter, or we do not doubt that the reform would 
have been carried out before now. If it be 
the fact, which we can scarcely believe, that a 
majority of the judges are obstinately opposed 
to change, Parliament must step in and do by Act 
what might more properly be done by Order in 
Council on the recommendation of the judges. This 
is not the only matter in which the autonomy 
exercised by the leaders of the legal profession has 
not always been used wisely. The Inns of Court, 
possessing a property of enormous value in the City 
of London, render to no man account of their 
stewardship, and do nothing for legal learning 
except distribute lecturerships for a short term 
among juniors gradually getting into practice. It 
is rumoured that they do not intend to give any real 
support to the new Teaching University of London. 
If this be so, it will be no longer possible to avoid 
an inquiry by a statutory commission like those 
which have remodelled Oxford and Cambridge. If 
the spirit of modernity has broken up the Cambridge 
Long Vacation and turned Magdalen at Oxford 
into an etfective. college, it cannot much longer 
be kept beyond the gates of the Temple and 
Lincoln’s Irn. 











—— 


FINANCE, 





T the beginning of this week there was a very 
sharp fall in some departments of the Stock 
Exchange. Some of our daily contemporaries haye 
absurdly described the fall as a panic. It was 
nothing of the kind, nor was it indeed entirely due to 
political apprehensions. That political anxiety diq 
exist, has existed for a long time, and will continue, 
is quite true; and that speculators sold stocks 
especially Consols, which they did not own, as . 
hedge against their other liabilities, is true. But 
it is always to be borne in mind that there is not 
very much speculation for the rise, and has not been 
for many months past, that, therefore, speculators 
have not been greatly alarmed, and that people who 
have bought with borrowed money were not placed 
in serious difficulties. It is possibly true, at the same 
time, that the action of the Scotch banks in callingin 
loans may have compelled some persons tosell who had 
already borrowed money in order to buy Consols. The 
rise in the Bank rates in Berlin, London, and Paris, 
following one upon the other so quickly, gave the im. 
pression that money might become very scarce and 
dear, and as in addition people were anxious about the 
dispute with France over Fashoda, there was a general 
fear that it might be difficult to carry over stocks 
at the settlement this week on the Stock Exchange. 
People therefore sold at the beginning of the settle- 
ment. But on Wednesday they began to buy again 
for the new account; that is, for the fortnight that 
will elapse before the next settlement. In addition 
to this the Stock Exchange has been unusually 
stagnant for a long time, and the more speculative 
brokers, seeing that they could not hope to make 
money by operating for the rise, seized the oppor- 
tunity of the political anxieties to make some by 
operating for the fall. In any event, there was a fall 
in most departments on Monday and Tvesday. On 
Wednesday morning, however, opinion turned 
round. In the first place, it was assumed that the 
fall of the Brisson Cabinet would enable the new 
Cabinet to take up the Fashoda question in an 
entirely different spirit, and to maintain peace. 
In the second place, the fact that the Brisson 
Cabinet was overthrown at such a time without a 
reference to Fashoda induced the impression that 
the Fashoda question really does not interest 
Frenchmen in general. And in the third place, the 
Stock Exchange settlement had proceeded so far 
that on Wednesday it was possible to buy for the 
new account. Lastly, the fact that the Bank of 
England, which borrowed a considerable amount 
from the Open Market last week, did not renew the 
loans falling due on Wednesday reassured operators, 
and led them to think that the Money Market would 
not be so very tight as they had feared. All this, 
however, does not imply that the City is not anxious 
about the Fashoda question. On the contrary, it Is 
very much exercised over that matter. But the 
City is persuaded, whether rightly or wrongly, that 
France will give way, and that peace will be main- 
tained. One reason which contributes largely to the 
impression is the surprising firmness of the Paris 
Bourse throughout the crisis. Still, business 1s 
utterly stagnant in Paris. It is so likewise in Spain, 
Italy, and Austria-Hungary. It is very quiet in 
Holland and Belgium, and in Germany there Is 4 
general liquidation going on after the wild specule- 
tion which was brought to a close a few weeks °g0. 
In the United States business is very quiet likew'se. 
Money has been in very active demand at fully 
4 per cent. during the week. In consequence, the 
Outside Market has had to borrow a considerable 
amount from the Bank, and the Bank, therefore, on 
Wednesday refused to renew borrowings which it 
had made in order to force the rate in the Open 
Market up toits own level. In spite of all the political 
anxieties of the year, trade continues wonderfully 
good. In some directions, undoubtedly, it has re 
ceived a check, for some of the hopes entertaine 
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in January and February have not been realised. 
For all that, the general state of trade throughout 
the country is very good, particularly the engineer- 
ing trade, which is wonderfully good. This is due, 
no doubt, mainly to shipbuilding. But it is due 
largely to railway building. For example, we hear 
of an Indian railway company trying to place 
orders for engines in this country, and finding that 
it could not get them delivered for two whole years. 
Consequently it has had to place the orders in the 
(nited States. Owing to this wonderful activity 
of trade, money is being employed in very large 
amounts. The autumn agricultural operations are 
also taking money from London, as they always do 
in October and November. And, lastly, there are 
the usual demands for Egypt and other countries 
abroad. All this has made the London Money 
Market, for the time being, comparatively tight, 
and has forced the rates in the Open Market 
quite up to the Bank level. The Bank, as already 
said, is thus able to repay money which it had 
borrowed. And, on the other hand, the Bank 
has raised the price it usually gives for bar gold in 
the Open Market. The higher value of money here 
has turned the Continental exchanges in favour of 
this country. The danger of gold shipments to the 
Continent has thus disappeared. The India Council 
continues to sell its drafts wonderfully well. It 
offered for tender on Wednesday 40 lacs, and the 
applications exceeded 141 lacs. It sold the whole 
amount, Rs.28.05.000 in bills at 1s. 4,,d. per rupee, 
and Rs,11.95.000 in telegraphic transfers at ls, 4,',d. 
per rupee, 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


orgie Y.—The extraordinary announcement 
that Major Marchand’s report to his Government 
contains no reference to the arrival of the Sirdar at 
Fashoda, and does not even come down to the date 
of General Kitchener’s appearance, is hardly credible. 
Nobody has hitherto regarded Major Marchand as a 
person of exceptional stupidity, and as he must be 
well aware of the fact that what M. Delcassé desired 
to have was his account of the actual situation at 
Fashoda, he can never have been so foolish as to 
send his messenger to Europe without it. For the 
present, however, we are kept in a state of suspense, 
and in the meantime the situation does not improve. 
Yesterday the betting was 4 to 1 against war; to- 
day the odds are 3 to 1. It is melancholy to see that 
the ablest and most trustworthy French papers are 
now taking a tone which, if it represents the inten- 
tions of the Quai d'Orsay, can only lead to war. 

Nobody will desire to cause a panic over the 
outbreak of plague at Vienna, but unquestionably 
the appearance in the heart of Europe of the 
dreadful scourge which has wrought such havoc in 
India is an incident of the most serious character. 
The extraordinary virulence of this particular out- 
break and its extremely infectious character are 
points which the medical world must discuss. The 
wildest dreams of romance-writers of the nightmare 
school would be surpassed if side by side with the 
outbreak of a European war we had the re- 
appearance of that dreadful bubonic plague which 
as already more than once laid waste the Con- 
Unent. 

Sunday.—Lord Rosebery has done well to call 
attention to the extraordinary line taken by the 
Dake of Devonshire and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
in their attempt to make the late Liberal Govern- 
Ment responsible for the recent expedition to 
Khartoum, and consequently for the Fashoda in- 
cident. Never, surely, was there such a Ministry of 
Faint-hearts as the present! Even our Bombastes of 
&§ Chancellor of the Exchequer no sooner cries out for 
War than he hastens to explain that he is only 
cing what his opponents have commanded. Of 








course, if Ministers really felt that they were coerced 
into sending the expedition to Khartoum because 
Lord Rosebery had warned the French Government 
against interfering with the Nile, they were per- 
fectly right to say so; but if that were the case, they 
can have no right to claim any credit for the success 
of the Sirdar’s campaign. But Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach and the rest of the Cabinet want all the 
credit and none of the responsibility. It is this 
apparently incurable cowardice of the present ad- 
visers of her Majesty that is really the most 
dangerous feature of the situation. 

There were many gloomy faces at the clubs last 
night, and public feeling, which has been far too 
sanguine hitherto, seemed in a moment to have 
swung round to the opposite pole. It was generally 
felt, however, that the key to the situation was in 
the hands of Russia. If she encourages France, then 
there will be war. If otherwise, we shall manage to 
attain a pacific settlement. The difficulty is to find 
a bridge by which France can escape from its present 
pitiful dilemma without the sacrifice of the material 
interests or necessary prestige of this country. Not 
much enlightenment is to be got from newspaper 
articles about the terms which can be offered to 
France. It would be the easiest thing in the world 
to make terms if this intrusion intothe Nile Valley 
were an isolated act of unfriendliness on the part of 
the French people. But it comes as the last of 
many such acts, and Lord Salisbury would be guilty 
of criminal weakness if he were to make any settle- 
ment now that did not guard us effectually from 
any renewal of the policy of provocation on the part 
of our neighbours. ' 

Monday.—The Yellow Book, of which we now 
know the contents, furnishes matter for very grave 
reflection on the part of the British public. In the 
first place, we have to face the unpleasant fact that 
for once the French newspapers have been better 
informed than our own press as to what was 
happening. The French newspapers asserted that 
negotiations were going on, after the date of the 
Blue Book despatches ; the English newspapers in- 
dignantly denied this. We now know that the 
French papers were right and the English papers 
wrong. Lord Salisbury was discussing with M. de 
Courcel the question of providing some compensa- 
tion for the French withdrawal from Fashoda at 
the time when the English Press was declaring with 
emphatic indignation that nothing of the sort was 
possible. 

This leads up to the second unpleasant revela- 
tion contained in the papers. We see once more 
Lord Salisbury’s constitutional weakness and _ in- 
decision revealed to us in the most unpleasant light. 
Heaven knows that, speaking as a Liberal, it is no 
pleasure to one to have to take notice of this fact. 
Lord Salisbury represents for the moment not the 
Tory party but the whole country, and it is the 
warmest desire of Liberals to be able to support him 
heartily and unreservedly in that character. But 
here we find proof that he is again hesitating, 
faltering, moving with uncertain steps; and we have 
no guarantee that he will not in the end retreat. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach may rant as he lists upon 
the platforms, but it is clear that he has neither 
the courage nor the capacity to influence the 
Prime Minister in the Council Chamber; and, as 
even the Times admits, the later proceedings of 
Lord Salisbury are characterised by an indecision 
from which his earliest utterances were happily 
free. 

But by far the most important revelation made 
in the Yellow Book is that of the real purpose of the 
French Government. It is clear from the statements 
of both M. Delecassé and M. de Courcel that France 
has wished by what one can only regard as a trick 
to re-open the whole Egyptian Question. England 
has been pouring out money and blood in Egypt for 
sixteen years past, and has been doing a wondrous 
work of organisation and reparation, not only with- 
out the help of France, but in spite of her strenuous 
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and persistent opposition. By the common consent 
of the civilised world Great Britain has thus estab- 
lished for herself a position of unchallenged supre- 
macy in Egypt and on the Nile. Now, at the last 
moment, France comes in and bases a claim to an 
equality of rights with ourselves upon the fact that 
a French explorer and half a dozen companions have 
succeeded in snatching a momentary occupation of a 
station on the Nile behind our backs, and behind the 
back of the late de facto ruler of the Soudan, whilst 
we, under the eyes of the whole world, were engaged 
in an open war against the latter. The pretension 
is an absolutely preposterous one. But it has been 
made. It is duly set forth in this Yellow Book, 
and it must either be withdrawn or lead to the 
gravest consequences. 

A great deal is still being said about the un- 
fortunate cartoon in Punch last week. It is so 
rarely that Punch goes astray in this fashion that 
no one will wish to be too severe upon that excellent 
periodical. But the cartoon was an indiscretion, and 
it certainly did not represent the enlightened 
opinion of England with regard to Major Marchand. 
On the other hand it hardly lies with the French to 
complain of Punch. One has only to turn over the 
pages of Charivari in order to find a dozen drawings 
far more offensive to English feeling than that of 
Sir John Tenniel could be to France. Fortunately, 
Englishmen are too thick-skinned to be hurt by this 
kind of weapon. 

Tuesday.—The publication of the new English 
papers respecting Fashoda is hardly less startling 
than the publication yesterday of the French 
papers. Lord Salisbury, if we may trust his own 
account of his interview with M. de Courcel, has 
not wavered, and there has been nothing that could 
properly be described as negotiations. But this, 
as it happens, is contrary to the declarations in 
the French Yellow Book, and it is impossible to 
reconcile the statements of the diplomatists of the 
two countries. It is just as well that we should 
not be under the necessity of reconciling them. 
Differences of statement may, after all, arise from 
nothing more serious than differences of tempera- 
ment, and it is possible it was only the over- 
sanguine calculations of M. de Courcel that 
were responsible for the strange discrepancies 
between his statements and those of Lord Salisbury. 
For the present one must admit that the judgments 
formed yesterday on the strength of the Yellow 
Book were not quite fair to Lord Salisbury, and 
that he has not so far given way in any respect to 
France. 

The situation is still very grave, and there is a 
growing feeling that the escape from it will not be 
found by anyattempt on our part toignore the central 
fact, which is that we are facing not an isolated act, 
but the culmination of a deliberate and persistent 
policy of ill-will. This is what makes it so necessary 
that our true state of mind should be revealed to the 
French people. Naturally enough they only look 
upon this particular question, and fight vigorously 
for what they conceive to be the rights they may 
claim under it. They even pooh-pooh the sug- 
gestion that Sir Edward Grey's declaration in 
the House of Commons has any bearing upon the 
merits of the dispute. For us Fashoda is but a link 
in a chain, a chain which has been gradually 
lengthening during a dozen years of persistent 
unfriendliness on the part of successive French 
Governments. 

Wednesday.—Yesterday afternoon I had the 
opportunity of seeing a number of politicians of 
importance, belonging to different sections of the 
Liberal party, and including men well accustomed 
to the responsibilities of high office. I found that 
whilst on the Stock Exchange there was something 
that almost bordered upon a panic, and whilst 
the evening newspapers were for the most part as 
alarmist in tone as ever, there was a distinct and 
growing conviction among these men that the affair 
of the Nile would be settled amicably as well as 








honourably. In one or two cases a strong opinion was 
expressed that the French in their Yellow Book hag 
made out agood case for negotiations; and though this 
opinion was very uncommon, the fact that anyone 
entertained it was worth noting. But the genera) 
feeling was that the French Government had already 
practically abandoned Fashoda, and had substituted 
for any demand for the retention of Major Marchand 
at that spot a request for-some undefined facilities 
in the valley of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Upon the subject 
of these facilities there was ample room for negotia. 
tion, and provided M. Delcassé undertook to withdraw 
M. Marchand from Fashoda, there was no reason why 
Lord Salisbury should not on his side promise at once 
to consider the questions arising in connection with 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal. On all sides among responsible 
persons there was a growing feeling that the disaster 
of war will be avoided, provided no catastrophe 
occurs in Paris. 

Unhappily this morning’s news shows that a 
catastrophe is precisely what has happened in Paris, 
The military party and the ignoble company of Jew- 
baiters who do dishonour to the civilisation of France 
have secured a victory which may carry the country 
further than it yet dreams of going. Itis impossible 
to speculate upon the future, however, at this 
moment. The one thing that stands out clearly 
amid the confusion is that the civil power has been 
trampled underfoot by the army and the mob, and 
nobody knows to what excesses the now-triumphant 
populace may proceed. France certainly demands our 
pity even more than she has merited our resentment. 

Thursday.—With very few exceptions the poli- 
ticians yesterday inclined to the belief that the 
politicalcrisis in France was likely to prove favourable 
to the solution of the Nile difficulty. There were a 
few shrewd men, however, who took the opposite 
view. They saw that M. Delcassé had virtually settled 
the Marchand incident, and that the withdrawal of 
that officer from Fashoda was almost as good as 
accomplished. But they feared that if the military 
party came into power in Paris, possibly with M. 
Hanotaux as Foreign Minister, the situation might 
undergo a change for the worse. The fact that 
Fashoda was not even mentioned at the time when 
the Brisson Ministry was overthrown is no doubt 
reassuring. But it does not, after all, amount to 
very much. The reception given to Captain Baratier 
in Paris last night was significant. Very little 
might lead to a popular agitation on the boulevards 
that would drive France, in its present state of 
unstable equilibrium, over the precipice and into 
the gulf of war. Still, one must record the fact that 
last night the general feeling was that the chances 
of peace had materially improved. 

The members of the Cabinet are to meet at noon 
to-day. It is so long since these gentlemen were 
last gathered together in one room that one almost 
fears they may have some little difficulty in recognis- 
ing each other. They will have something more 
than the Nile to talk about. Some of Lord Salis- 
bury’s chickens are coming home to roost with & 
vengeance. The news from Pekin is as serious in 
its way as that from Paris. 

I am sorry to see that Sir Wilfrid Lawson has 
shown by his speech last night that he does not 
understand the use of irony as a political weapon. 
He treats Lord Rosebery’s effective rebuke of the 
shabby attempt of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and the 
Duke of Devonshire to shelter themselves from 
responsibility for events in the Soudan under the 
wings of their predecessors, as though it were a solemn 
and deliberate affirmation of fact and policy. Really 
Sir Wilfrid ought to have known better. When he 
makes one of his excellent jests, or tells one of his 
humorous stories, even those of us who do not agree 
with him in all his views appreciate his humour. t 
was nothing less than a proof of momentary dulness 
on his part to assail Lord Rosebery in this iskive, 
because in this particular case the ex-Premier pra 
his wit to take the form of irony. There can od 
no doubt that Lord Rosebery’s carefully guard 
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expressions about our difficulties with the French 
pave echoed the practically unanimous feeling of 
Englishmen, and have done so in a form to which no 
reasonable Frenchman can take exception. 

Friday.—Very little has transpired with regard 
to yesterday’s meeting of the Cabinet, but it seems 
clear that Ministers decided to “sit tight” and to 
take no action that would either force France to 
an immediate decision or increase the warlike feel- 
ing at home. Major Marchand will be left where 
he is until such time as the French Government see 
fit to withdraw him from a ridiculous position. But 
he will not be allowed to receive either reinforce- 
ments or munitions of war; and not only Fashoda, 
but the whole Nile valley, will be held and adminis- 
tered by the Egyptian troops. Sir Edward Grey’s 
vigorous speech last night is another valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the questions 
involved, and it should do something to clear up the 
confused thinking of those who maintain that France 
has equal rights with ourselves on the Upper Nile. 

The Sirdar had a tumultuous welcome last 
night. The London mob was out in full force at 
Victoria Station when he arrived, and it behaved 
as @ mob does on such occasions. Clearly the 
crowd has been impressed by the Soudan campaign 
as no similar event has impressed it for a long 
time past. 





THE LONDON LIBRARY. 





VERY lover of books will welcome the change 

4 which has lately come over the well-known 
house in the north-western corner of St, James’s 
Square. The London Library is not only a library ; 
itis an institution too. For fifty years it has been 
of the greatest service to the public. For fifty years 
it has been closely connected with famous literary 
names. In June, 1840, a public meeting was held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern in London, which appointed 
a committee to launch the new enterprise, and in 
May, 1841, the new Library was opened in Pall Mall. 
Among the earliest members to join were Thomas 
Carlyle and Charles Dickens, Sir E. L. Bulwer and 
Lord John Russell, Mr. George Cornewall Lewis and 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone; and ever since those early 
days the most prominent literary men in Eng- 
land have been found upon its lists. Lord 
Clarendon, the first president, was succeeded by 
Mr. Carlyle, who stipulated that he should never 
be calied on to preside; and Carlyle in turn gave 
place to Lord Houghton and to Tennyson. The 
office-holders have included men like Dean Milman 
and Dean Stanley, Archbishop Trench and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen; while Hallam and Grote, Mark 
Pattison and Macaulay, Huxley and Herbert 
Spencer, and a host of others as various and 
eminent, have been conspicuous among its members. 
In March, 1842, the catalogue contained 15,000 
volumes. It is now long since the figures mounted to 
ten times that amount. It began in hired premises, 
as all humble enterprises should ; but now it has not 
only bought its freehold, but has just rebuilt from 
floor to roof the old brick dwelling-house which for 
half a century served its students and enshrined 
its stores. With its new quarters the Library, it is 
to be hoped, has entered on a new career. The new 
reading-room, with its spaciousness, its loftiness, its 
admirable light, and, it may be added, with the 
excellent taste and finish of its design, will make 
the Library more than ever a delightful place to 
read in, and within its narrow limits a comfortable 
club. The new shelves are singularly simple and 
convenient. The arrangement of the books in 
alphabetical order is the best and easiest that can 
be devised. The courtesy and helpfulness of the 
members of the staff have long been freely recog- 
nised by all subscribers. And now, in these 
Surroundings of dignity and comfort, with plenty of 
Space reserved for further extension in the rear, and 
With such crowning luxuries as a garden on the 








leads to look at, and a stand for bicycles close to the 
front door, there remains nothing which the most 
exacting of members can desire. 

The objects of the London Library were from 
the first clearly defined. It was felt, half a century 
ago, that it was a discredit to London that there 
should be no great library worthy of the name 
from which books could be lent and taken out. In 
nearly every capital of the Continent, in all great 
German towns, in Paris, Holland, Sweden, Copen- 
hagen, in Glasgow and Edinburgh, Manchester and 
Liverpool, even in Norwich and in Hull, there were 
already public lending libraries with liberal regula- 
tions, not only for residents but for visitors as 
well. But in London still, in spite of the historical 
complaint of Gibbon, there was no great library 
to which a student could apply for books to 
borrow and pore over at his own fireside. Everyone 
knows how Carlyle refused to read at the British 
Museum, and how the greatest of his histories suffered 
because he could not easily get at the materials 
which he wanted, and take them back to brood 
over in solitude at home. At last Mr. W. D. 
Christie, with the natural intrepidity of a barrister-at- 
law, addressed a memorable letter to Lord Clarendon 
upon the subject, and out of that letter the move- 
ment which ended in the establishment of the 
Library arose. That letter of Mr. Christie's em- 
bodies still the principles on which the Library is 
founded, and two of those principles cannot be too 
often repeated, for the benefit especially of frivolous- 
minded folk. One is that the London Library is not 
a circulating library ; that it does not undertake to 
provide in abundance “the last review or the 
reigning romance”; and that, therefore, nobody 
should join it who merely desires to find in it a 
substitute for Mudie’s or for Smith’s. The other is 
that the London Library does aim at supplying all 
that the student, the scholar and the serious reader 
can require, and that to that class of book-lover it 
offers what no other library in London offers, on the 
most liberal terms and with the least amount of 
red-tape and delay. The funds of the Library are 
rigidly reserved for the purchase’of books which 
seem likely to be of permanent value. No attempt 
has been made to amass money at the cost of post- 
poning the purchase of necessary books. Thus the 
Library has rapidly increased, at an average rate of 
over three thousand volumes a year. But ephemeral 
literature has had to wait for admission until it can 
really claim to be something more. Publishers will 
learn with regret that the Librarian never pays 
more than two shillings even for the most popular 
novel of the day. 

We cannot help thinking, in view of the re- 
opening of this useful institution, that a public 
effort ought to be made to commemorate its’ ser- 
vices and to speed it on its way. Fifty years ago 
Mr. Christie contemplated securing five thousand 
subscribers—“ a number, one would think, very easy 
to be procured in London alone”—and an income of 
£10,000 a year. It is sad to relate that, after fifty 
years of existence, the roll of subscribers has barely 
attained to half the modest number at which the 
founders aimed. It is extraordinary how much, 
with its small numbers and its small income, the 
Library has been able to do. But it is surely 
little short of a scandal that it should not have 
met with a much larger measure of support. In 
most other great cities of England, private in- 
dividuals are ready enough to subscribe munificently 
for objects such as this. Even in London latterly 
there have been some conspicuous examples of public- 
spirited liberality in connection with libraries in- 
tended largely for the poor. No doubt the London 
Library is meant chiefly for the use of classes 
who can afford to pay something for the luxury 
of books, and in these days it is not the 
fashion for benevolence to trouble itself about 
the interests of the middle class. But after 
all, it is from that class mainly that the 
student and the literary man is drawn, and no 
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man, who wishes to endow learning or to aid the 
cause of letters, can do better than place fresh 
opportunities of study within reach of the middle 
class. Of course, the members of the Library might 
do more for themselves. They might present it 
with free gifts of books. They might present it 
even with statuary and pictures, and thus help to 
render beautiful the new house which they have 
built. But to render the Library a great public 
institution, to make it the literary centre that it 
ought to be, needs more than this, and calls for the 
earnest consideration of every wealthy book-lover 
in London who desires to serve his city and his age. 
Only the other day Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour 
met upon an Edinburgh platform to give their 
joint benediction to academic work. Would it be 
too much to ask those two distinguished statesmen, 
who both, we believe, are genuinely interested in the 
Library in St. James’s Square, to join once again in 
some public celebration—were it even so gross and 
common a celebration as a public dinner—to mark 
the reopening of the Library and to remind the world 
of all that it has done? To bring home the value of 
so admirable an institution to those who know it not 
is a duty with all who care for English letters. To 
support and foster it in every way that public-spirited 
liberality can suggest, is incumbent upon all who hope 
to see in London a Lending Library worthy of the 
wealthiest city in the world. 








OXFORD MEMORIES.—III. 


SENIOR FELLOWS. 


TF\HE Oxford Senior Fellow is palwozoic; he 

vanished with the Forties: Railways, New 
Museums, University Commissions, were too much 
for him. He was no mere senior, primus inter 
pares only in respect of age; he was exceptional, 
solitary, monumental; in the college but not of it; 
left stranded by a generation which had passed; 
® great gulf in habits, years, associations, lay 
between the existing common-room and himself. 
He mostly lived alone; the other men treated him 
deferentially and called him Mister; he met them 
in Hall on Gaudy days and was sometimes seen 
in Chapel; but no one ever dropped in upon 
him, smoked with him, walked with him: he 
was thought to have a history, a suspicion of 
disappointment hung over him; he lived his own 
eccentric, friendless life, a victim to superannuation 
and celibacy. Not a few of these venerable waifs 
come back to me from early years. There was old 
Tom Davis, Senior Fellow of Jesus, visible every day 
from 3 to 4 p.m., when he walked alone in all 
weathers twice round Christchurch meadow. He 
was the finest judge of wine in Oxford—“the nose 
of haut-gott and the tip of taste”—could, it was 
believed, tell a vintage accurately by the smell. 
Joyous was the common-room steward who could 
call in his judgment to aid in the purchase 
of pipe or butt. He refused all the most 
valuable college livings in turn, because the 
underground cellars of their parsonages were in- 
adequate; lived and died in his rooms, consuming 
meditatively, like Mr. Tulkinghorn, a daily cob- 
webbed bottle of his own priceless port. There was 
old Dr. Ellerton, Senior Fellow of Magdalen, who 
used to totter out of chapel with the President on a 
Sunday. I have seen a laughable sketch of the pair, 
as Shuttleworth, Warden of New College, a brilliant 
caricaturist, spied them from his window shufiling 
along New College Lane toa convocation. He was 
a mild Hebrew scholar, and is embalmed as co-founder 
with Dr. Pusey of the small annual prize known as 
the Pusey and Ellerton Scholarship. His rooms were 
at the corner of the quadrangle, looking on to the deer 
park and the great plane tree. He wasa picturesquely 
ugly man; the gargoyle above his window was a 
portrait, hardly an exaggeration, of his grotesque 





old face. Years before, when the building was restored 
and he was college tutor, the undergraduates had 
bribed the sculptor to fashion there in stone the 
visage of their old Damcetas; he detected the 
resemblance, and insisted angrily on alteration, 
Altered the face was: cheeks and temples hollowed, 
jaw-lines deepened, similitude for the time effaced, 
But gradually the unkind invisible chisel of old age 
worked upon his own octogenarian countenance ; his 
own cheek was hollowed, his own jaw contracted, 
till the quaint projecting mask became againa likeness 
even more graphic than before. There was Edward 
Quicke, of New College, whose one lingering senile 
passion was for tandem-driving ; the famous “ Arter. 
Xerxes” story had its source in his groom and him. 
Twice a day he might be seen, sitting melancholy 
behind his handsome pair along the roads round Ox. 
ford. Hedied, one may say, in harness; for one dark 
night in the vacation he was run down near 
Woodstock by two tipsy scouts, and succumbed 
in a few days to his injuries. Once more there 
was Old Maude, of Queen’s, one of the détenus as 
they were called—the ten thousand English tourists 
seized brutally by Napoleon when war was suddenly 
declared in 1803, and kept in prison till his abdica- 
tion. Maude came back to Oxford, eleven years of his 
life wiped out and his contemporaries passed away, 
to live alone in his old-fashioned, scantily furnished 
rooms, where I remember his giving me breakfast in 
my schooldays and exhorting me to read Dr. John- 
son’s poetry. These were curios of no great native 
force—spectacular oddities merely; two more remain, 
whose amusing outbreaks of indecorum and forcible 
gifts of speech deserve a longer notice: Dr. Frowd, 
of Corpus, and “ Mo” Griffith, of Merton. Frowd was 
a very little man, an iterative unwearied chatterbox, 
with a droll interrogative face, and a fleshy under- 
lip, which he could push up nearly to his nose. He 
had been chaplain to Lord Exmouth, and was 
present at the bombardment of Algiers. As the 
action thickened he was seized with a comical 
religious frenzy, dashing round the decks, and 
diffusing spiritual exhortation amongst the half- 
stripped, busy sailors, till the first lieutenant ordered 
a hencoop to be clapped over him, whence his little 
head emerging continued its devout cackle, quite 
regardless of the balls which flew past him and 
killed eight hundred sailors in our small victorious 
fleet. He was a preacher of much force and humour, 
if only one could risum tenere. I heard him once in 
St. Clement’s Church deliver a sermon on Jonah, 
which roused up his congregation quite as effectually 
as the shipmaster wakened the sleepy prophet. 
“Hell,” he began another time, with a knowing wag of 
his droll head, “ Hell is a place which men believe to 
be reserved for those who area great deal worse than 
themselves.” Presently he became husky, drew out 
a lozenge and sat down in the pulpit to masticate it 
leisurely, while we awaited the consumption of his 
lubricant. <A college living was offered to him ; and 
a funeral being due he went down to bury the dead 
and survey the place. Arrived at the nearest 
railway station, he found no conveyance except 
a carriage which had just deposited a wedding 
party. Into this he jumped, coachman, whip, 
horses, decked with favours, met the mourn- 
ful procession, and finding the churchyard path 
muddy, climbed on the white-ribboned driver's 
back, and was borne to the church in front of 
the coffin amid the cheers and laughter of the 
amateur onlookers, who in the country assemble 
always at these dismal functions. He accepted the 
living after this escapade, but the college refused to 
present him, and were sustained on his appeal he 
the Visitor. To another prank they were — 4 
ably lenient. A contested election of a member } “ 
the University was proceeding, the excitement hig 

and the voting close. Frowd paired with four men 
against one of the candidates, then went up . 

voted. A London club would have expelled a man for 
such a feat; but Frowd seems to have been looked oper 
as a chartered libertine, and the offence was passé 
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over on receipt of an unintelligibly remorseful letter— 
«You have from me a peenitet in duodecimo and a 
habes confitentem reum in quarto ”’—with a request, 
however, that he would absent himself from the 
College for a twelvemonth. His rooms were on the 
second floor looking out into the meadow; in the 
room below him lived H——, a more advanced 
Bedlamite even than himself, a pleasant fellow in 
his interlunar periods, but who died, I believe, in an 
asylum. Frowd used to exercise oa wet days by 
placing chairs at intervals round his room and 
jumping over them. H——, a practical being, one 
day fired a pistol at his ceiling while these gym- 
nastics were proceeding, and the bullet whizzed 
passed T'rowd, who, less unconcerned than at 
Algiers, ran downstairs, put his head into the 
room, and cried, “ Would you, bloody-minded man, 
would you?” The feeling in the Common-room 
was said to be regret that the bullet had not been 
billeted; Frowd would have ceased to aggravate, 
H—— would have been incarcerated or hanged, the 
College rid of both. 

Moses Griffith was son to a physician of the same 
name. In the hospital where the father practised 
a particular kind of poultice was long known as 
a “mogriff.”” But the son, objecting to the nick- 
name “ Mo,” obtained the royal licence to bear the 
name of Edward, gradually dropping the Moses, and 
appearing in the later University Calendar as 
Edward Griffiths ; but though gods might call him 
Edward, mortals called him “ Mo.” He was much 
more than an oddity—a real wit, racy in ironical 
talk, prompt in bitter or diverting repartee. In 
younger days he was Whitehall Preacher, an 
appointment then made for life; but became so 
tedious as time passed that the Bishop of London, 
Howley, called on him to suggest his retirement. 
He was overpowered by Mo’s formal politeness, 
and came away discomfited; and Griffith re- 
mained until Blomfield, succeeding to the 
bishopric, dismissed all the preachers, and replaced 
the best of them under fresh rules, mainly in order 
to get rid of Mo. Going once to preach at Wolver- 
cot, he took with him a young fellow of the College 
who had found favour in his eyes. “ How did you 
like my sermon, sir?” was his first question, as they 
walked homewards. “A very fine sermon, Mr. 
Griffith; perhaps a little above the audience.” 
“Audience, my friend. I suppose those dear young 
turnip-tops would understand my sermon as readily 
as those rustics. Sir, that was a Whitehall sermon.” 
He used to attend the St. Mary’s afternoon service. 
A prolonged University sermon had retarded the 
parish service, and it was near five oclock when 
Copeland, who sometimes preached for Newman, 
approached the pulpit. He was stopped in the aisle 
by Griffith, who said in one of his stentorian asides, 
“Tam grieved to quit you, Mr. Copeland, but Merton 
College dines at five.” He spent the Oxford term- 
times usually at Bath—“ City of Baths and Beggars” 
he was wont to superscribe his letters thence— 
hating the sight of the Philistines, as he called 
the undergraduates. “Fetch a screen, Manciple,” 
he said one day, when dining alone in hall he 
beheld a belated solitary scholar who had not 
gone down; but he resided in the Vacations, and 
always attended College meetings. The present 
Warden relates that when he was candidate for a 
fellowship and Griffith came up to vote, his col- 
leagues tried to impress upon him the duty of 
awarding the fellowship according to the examiner's 
Verdict. “Sir,” said Mo, “I came here to vote for 
my old friend Mr. Brodrick’s son, and vote for him 
I shall, whatever the examiners may say.” He 
Would sometimes bring a guest to the College dinner, 
watching anxiously over his prowess with the knife 
and fork. Abstemiousness he could not abide: Dr. 
Wootten, an Oxford physician, dined with him 
One day, and did scant justice to the dishes: 

y maxim, Mr. Griffith, is to eat and leave 
of hungry.” Mo threw up his hands as he 
was wont: “ Eat and leave off hungry! Why not 






wash and leave off dirty?” So often as a haunch of 
venison was announced for the high table, he would 
invite my father, a renowned diner-out in former 
days, but made domestic by dira podagra. I remem- 
ber his exit once, fuming at my father’s refusal— 
“my friend,” laying hand upon his sleeve, “ you will 
eat mutton till the wool grows out of your coat.” 
Once, at a large party in our house, good-1 atured, 
loquacious Mrs. Routh, the President of Magdalen’s 
wife, addressed him—* Mr. Griffith, do you ever take 
carriage exercise; driveinafly,I mean?” “Madam, 
I thank God, I am not quite such a blackguard.” 
He used to ask me to his rooms when I was a boy, 
and regale me with strawberries. He would make 
me recite poetry to him—the “Elegy,” ‘“ Sweet 
Auburn,” “ The Traveller,” which I knew by heart— 
rewarding me with presents of books; on one 
occasion with a fine set of Pope’s “Homer” 
in eleven volumes, bearing the bookplate of 
Edward Griffith. Much later, and shortly before 
his death, I met him at a Merton dinner. Edmund 
Hobhouse, afterwards a New Zealand bishop, had 
brought Sir Benjamin Brodie. ‘ Who is that 
gentleman ?” asked Griffith in his sonorous whisper. 
He was told. A pause, during which Mo glared 
at the great surgeon; then the word “ Butcher!” 
was heard to hiss along the table. He comes before 
me in an unbrushed beaver hat, a black coat and 
waistcoat, nankeen trousers, and low shoes, with a 
vast interval of white stocking. Requiescat in Pace ! 


NESTOR. 








THE JUSTIFICATION OF A NATURALIST. 


oe 


y AMON LISTA, the explorer, has been much 
more fortunate than some other naturalists; 
though it was not given him to see in his lifetime 
the discovery that has done him justice and con- 
firmed his statements. It will be remembered that 
some years ago he informed Dr. Ameghino, of 
Buenos Aires, that in his travels in Santa Cruz he 
had encountered a strange nocturnal animal, which 
he compared to a pangolin, a form confined to the 
Old World. Unlike the pangolin, however, it had 
no scales, but was covered with hairs of a greyish 
colour, with a rufous tinge. Naturally enough, 
Lista fired at this strange animal in the hope of 
securing a valuable specimen, but he was un- 
successful; and it disappeared in the thick busch 
with such rapidity that he was unable to try a 
second shot. When the matter was reported to Dr. 
Ameghino he listened attentively, and with con- 
siderable interest, for mammals new to science 
are not of everday occurrence, even in South 
American forests; but after due deliberation he 
felt himself obliged to withhold assent till 
further evidence should be forthcoming as to this 
strange animal. In taking this course he in no wise 
reflected on the good faith of Lista, in whom he had 
great confidence ; but he felt assured that he had been 
misled by imperfect observations. Some naturalists, 
however, went further, and openly expressed their 
disbelief in the whole story. A few years later Lista 
perished in the cause of Science. He lost his life in 
exploring the Pilcomayo, which has claimed so many 
victims since the first expedition was sent out in 
1556 to open up the river route between Argentina 
and Bolivia. Nothing more was seen or heard of 
the strange beast. The matter ceased to have 
practical interest for South American naturalists ; 
and mention of the supposed discovery called forth 
sceptical shrugs or pitying smiles. 

But, after long delay, the justification has come. 
There is every reason to believe that the story told 
by Lista is correct in the minutest details. The 
strangest part of the discovery remains to be told, 
and was unknown even to the discoverer of the new 
mammal. His find has turned out to be far more 
important than he supposed, for there is scarcely 
the shadow of a doubt that the animal which Lista 
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saw, and which he unsuccessfully endeavoured to 
secure, was a survivor of the old ground-sloths, long 
reckoned to have become extinct in Pleistocene 
times. 

The ground-sloths were formerly very abundant 
in South America, and there was scant hyperbole in 
Darwin’s conclusion that “the whole area of the 
Pampas was one vast sepulchre of these extinct 
gigantic quadrupeds.” The Megathere has been 
variously estimated at from twelve to eighteen feet 
in length, and its thigh-bone is nearly three times 
the thickness of the thigh-bone of an elephant. The 
tail, to judge from the size of the vertebre, must 
have been nearly six feet in circumference at its 
root; and, propped on its tail and hind-feet, these 
giant sloths, which lived on foliage, according to 
Owen, grasped the trunk of a forest tree with its 
huge fore-limbs, and broke it off short or wrenched 
it up by the roots. The Mylodon was smaller, eleven 
feet being the highest estimate of its length, but its 
skeleton shows the same peculiarities as those which 
led Owen to his conclusion as to the method in which 
the Megathere obtained its food. The colossal 
proportions of these enormous creatures, of course, 
made it impossible that they could procure their 
‘ food in the same way as the arboreal sloths—by 
clinging to a bough back downwards. For a long 
time Sir Richard Owen's explanation as to the mode 
in which these beasts obtained their food was un- 
disputed, and is probably in the main correct. The 
late Prof. Kitchin Parker, however, observed that 
it did not account for the enormous claws of these 
creatures ; and he suggested that they may have dug 
round the roots of trees so as to loosen them, and 
then have pulled them down. This, however, is rather 
a supplement to, than a contradiction of, Owen's 
deduction from the structure of the skeletons. 
These huger forms lived on till Pleistocene times ; and 
till the recent discovery it was thought that all the 
smaller forms had become extinct in the Tertiary 
period, though it now seems plain that the animal 
Lista saw must have been a survivor of a group 
long thought to be without a living representative. 

This is how the matter has been reasoned out. 
Dr. Ameghino recently received from Patagonia a 
badly preserved skin, nearly an inch thick, covered 
with coarse, reddish-grey hair, and with the skin 
® number of small, bony plates. The skin belonged 
to an animal unknown to him, and evidently new 
to Science. The bony plates he recognised as closely 
resembling, in all but size, certain ossicles usually 
found mixed up with the remains of a great ground- 
sloth from the Pampean deposits of Argentina. 
Now, if the conclusions of naturalists are correct 
—and they do not seem to be impugned—these 
bony plates were imbedded in the skin of some 
species of J/ylodon, and served as a kind of armour. 
The plates sent to Buenos Aires were said to 
have been extracted from the skin lately obtained, 
and seem to connect it with the Mylodonts, hitherto 
supposed to be extinct. On the other hand, the 
absence of scales and the presence of reddish-grey 
hair seem to indicate that the animal from which 
the skin was taken belonged to the same species as 
that seen by Lista. This, at any rate, is the view 
taken by Dr. Ameghino, who has given effect to his 
conviction by naming it Neomylodon liste. The 
generic name emphasises his opinion as to its rela- 
tionship with the great ground-sloths; while the 
specific name does justice to the collector, and puts 
on record the belief of the systematist in the correct- 
ness of the observations of the field-naturalist. 





STREAMSIDE OCTOBER. 





TONE of the months are so opulent in rural 
pleasures as is October. There is something 

to suit all tastes. But as the anglers probably 
out-number all other followers of rural sport, it 











is from their point of view that we here regard 
the month. And streamside October has peculiar 
charms. The winding, gleaming streams are none 
the less musical because the rushes are less green, 
the fields browner, the trees more bare, than of 
yore. Clusters of leaves whirl down with every 
gust of wind—crimson, brown and amber eddy- 
ing and grouping on the current and under 
the banks, the marks of autumn’s reign. The 
air bites shrewdly. Brown fallows and yellow 
stubble contrast with green root crops, acorns and 
beechmast drop at intervals from the swaying 
boughs. The starlings, in noisy multitudes, sweep 
iridescent sheets round the reeds, their favourite 
roosting places. Rooks, forgetting their earlier 
sedateness, dive and tumble in mid-air, and the early 
snipe, always welcome in inverse ratio to his size, 
rises with shrill “sca-ape” from the tuft of long 
herbage in the moist meadow hollow which has been 
crisped by earliest frost. There are no honeysuckle 
and wild-rose hedges such as in Walton’s immortal 
prose poem seem rustling and fragrant to the reader. 
But there are adornments enough of the bare hedge- 
rows for the autumnal angler’s pleasure. Crimson 
hip and haw, purple sloe and blackberry, the stem 
and berries of “the ensanguined dogwood,” the 
bright red spindle-tree, the holly clumps with gleam- 
ing leaves and fruit. 

Two fish there are of the first order in showing 
sport which just now divert the angler who is 
fortunate enough to get the chance of trying for 
them—utterly different in dignity and disposition, 
yet each with its band of admirers. These are the 
grayling and the pike. Far fewer the first and 
limited to certain rivers, such rivers, however, among 
the noblest, and winding through some of the most 
varied and romantic scenery of the realm. Far 
fewer, too, the grayling anglers. Their fish is of the 
royal order of the Salmonida@. Therefore shall he 
first be our theme. Blessings many has the gray- 
ling fisher, whatever his views, invoked on the 
memory of the ancient Benedictine monks, who, as 
tradition asserts, first introduced in the far distant 
past the grayling to our streams. He comes into 
season to the fly-fishers’ grateful delight just when 
the trout becomes but a memory and retires into 
winter quarters. aa 

Unlike the trout, the grayling is a quiet, retiring 
fish, even when most attracted by the fly. Certain 
parts of the stream which the experienced eye 
chooses hold him—elsewhere it is waste of time to 
look for him. Thus the old hand passes many an 
apparently tempting place at which the young one 
pauses and exercises his muscles at any rate in 
frequent casts. It is in the smooth depths under the 
banks over which tower ancient trees that the big 
grayling lie. And just at the trailing tails of weeds 
which float from the tiny eddies round which gyrate 
the little clusters of parti-coloured leaves. The long 
rapid swim of deep water which ends ina rapid rush 
of broken foam bells is another haunt of the best 
fish. And the biggest will always lie at the end of 
the trailing weeds. Deep down lies the grayling— 
much deeper than the more active trout—and darts 
upwards in that shadow-like fashion which explains 
his sobriquet of umber. 

Over such spaces of water in the clear October 
weather—the wind best when just crisping the 
surface—the angler casts his favourite flies. There 
are some which have achieved fame by a long series 
of successes on all sorts of rivers. Various local 
ones dispute their position each on its stream. 
But these are general utility flies, which suit all 
streams when the grayling have their normal 
appetites and there are no exceptional vicissitudes 
of weather. Such are the red tag, the Zulu, the 
blue dun, the snipewing, the moorhen bloa. W hich- 
ever of these, or of the other popular flies he use 
your grayling angler casts it in very different fashion 
from the trout-fisher’s. He is not particular hess 
to attaining—and how seldom is it attained a 
perfection of dry fly art. The older style st 
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holds the field here. The wet fly will attract the 
grayling, nay, sometimes, sunk just under the water, 
has @ special charm. Otherwise the conventional 
rules obtain. You fish fine and far off. Make 
yourself as unconspicuous as possible, tread as on 
eggs, and fish up-stream. But there is a great 
distinction between the trout and grayling angler. 
The latter can throw his fly a dozen times over 
the feeding fish without disturbing them, and 
will often secure him at the last throw. But 
the high-couraged trout only needs three or four 
casts at most, if not in the humour to rise, ere he 
flounces off indignantly. The leisurely grayling 
comes up, too, in different style. Shooting ‘shadow- 
like from the deeps, he but reaches the surface, then 
gently sucks down the fly with merely a little circle 
of widening ripples. Nor does he feed in the noisy 
style which the trout sometimes affects. There is 
not the heart-thrilling splash—rather a tentative 
rippling, sucking down of the occasional insect life 
on the water. And gently as the grayling takes 
the fly *tis enough; there is no need for vigorous 
driving the barb into his lip, for that is of the most 
fragile texture. So much so that the consummate 
art of grayling fishing consists in landing a big 
specimen without tearing the hook from the delicate 
lip, which the least clumsiness of hand will effect. 
For once hooked this fish has a passive style of 
fighting the fisherman which, though quite unlike 
the trout’s furious and showy performance, is 
effective enough. He goes into mid-stream where 
it runs swiftest, and there remains with curved 
form, the force of the current opposed to the 
tightened line, and thus the chance of the hook 
being torn from the lip and the fish sailing off is 
much emphasised. To gradually get the grayling 
from midstream into shallower water and the 
landing-net is the object and achievement of the 
artist. In his case usually finis coronat opus, 
and the big grayling with its dark-pencilled sides 
and vague odour as of wild thyme—whence 
the name Salmo thymallus—lies on the grass, an 
October prize. 

But for a very much larger number of anglers 
October is delightfully associated with the popular 
and frequent pike. A fish highly appreciated, as 
study of past social gossip shows, by our ancestors 
in the past century, is it now to be despised when 
of medium size and baked with veal stuffing ? 
But more for the sport he shows than for his 
edible qualities is the pike appreciated. In the 
clear, crisp, cold October days he is well on 
the feed, and fished for with the far finer tackle 
now used affords plenty of scope for skill. 
There are different methods of angling for him, 
but so far as the river goes the most enjoyable is 
that of spinning the dead or artificial bait—prefer- 
ably a bright dace. This, on as simple a flight of 
hooks as may be attached to a trace of twisted 
salmon gut, well balanced and swivelled, is the tackle 
which is most sportsmanlike. The swing upwards 
of the bait, so that it flies straight across stream 
and drops at the precise spot marked by the 
spinner’s eye, is science. Then the return of the 
bait by even, steady progression, coil after coil of 
line accumulating without knot or tangle, and the 
accurate spinning of the bait, which revolves just 
at the right pace and right depth is exciting 
enough in its possibilities. For, anon, there is a 
rush through the water—marked when shallow by 
arrowheaded ripples and a grip of the bait which 
thrills the angler’s arm—and a dashing away of 
the pike who has hooked himself by his own 
impetus, which runs out the line and bends the 
rod, and tautens every nerve of the angler. A 
merry battle ensues, and if big weed-beds be near 
the fight grows intensely thrilling, with a big pike 
doing his best to tangle the trace within them. 
However chill the day, the angler is warm enough, 
and the triumph when a fish weighing a good 
many pounds lies on the grass is more genuine than 
Some others on greater occasions. F.G.W 





THE DRAMA. 


“ BROTHER OFFICERS ”"—* THE THREE MUSKETEERS.” 


HE new play at the Garrick, by Mr. Leo Trevor, 
Brother Officers, is one-third military genre 
picture (type: say, “Soldiers Three” diluted with 
“ Bootles’ Baby”) and two-thirds “ diamond-cut- 
diamond” drawing-room-melodrama (type: L’Aven- 
turiére, or Still Waters Run Deep, or Second Act of 
Lysiane). I do not make this sharp division for con- 
venience of analysis; the author has made it before 
me. His first act is a play in itself; with Act Two 
he starts on a fresh tack. We are all familiar with 
the mess-room anecdotes about the little contretemps 
which occur when promoted “ rankers” first appear 
among their brother officers, and about the delicate 
tact with which the officers cover them up. Who 
has not heard the story of the “ranker” who, on 
dining for the first time at the officers’ mess, dropped 
the ice (not knowing the use of it) into his soup- 
plate and was straightway followed by every man at 
the table? Mr. Leo Trevor’s first act dramatises an 
anecdote of this class. Lieutenant John Hinds, V.C., 
on his promotion from the ranks, is received with 
every cordiality by his brother officers of the Ist 
Lancers. Of course he is shy and awkward, and 
of course his shyness so confuses him that he com- 
mits the grossest blunders. It has been whispered 
to him that he should be “easy and genial.” Toa 
man fresh from the canteen geniality means only 
one thing—“ drinks all round.” And so Lieutenant 
John Hinds, V.C., insists, upon offering champagne 
to a dean and a party of ladies at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. At this moment the (martinet) 
colonel arrives and reproves Hinds with outrageous 
brutality. Whereupon one of the ladies, Baroness 
Roydon, quietly saves the situation by not only 
accepting the champagne, but by insisting that the 
colonel and the rest shall fill their glasses in honour 
of their new comrade, the V.C. This is the first step 
in the social education of John Hinds. Naturally you 
expect a development of the theme in the succeeding 
acts of the play. What you find is that by the time 
the curtain has risen on the second act the ranker’s 
education is complete. There is no more capital to 
be made out of his sins against etiquette—and I do 
not complain of that, for the time-worn theme of 
solecisms in behaviour, with its perpetual discussion 
of the question whether so-and-so is or is not “ quite 
a gentleman,” is a rather trivial theme, to my mind, 
offensive to good taste (does not Thackeray’s Book 
of Snobs leave a nasty taste in your mouth?), and 
fit only for unpretentious farce. It is not the social, 
but the sentimental education of John Hinds that 
we are now to concern ourselves with. Of course, 
Hinds has fallen head over ears in love with 
the Baroness Roydon, who so skilfully rescued him 
in the first act. Equally of course, the Baroness 
“loves another,” Lieutenant Pleydell, who has birth 
and breeding and all the social advantages which 
Hinds lacks. Pleydell is a ruined gambler, in the 
power of a vulgar millionaire who drops his h’s 
(again the theme of the vulgarity of the vulgar— 
and oh! what a tiresome theme!), and meditating 
exchange from the Lancers into a West India 
regiment. Notwithstanding his superficial “good 
form” (he is played by Mr. Allan Aynesworth—je ne 
vous dis que ca), and the fact that “his heart is in 
the right place,” and so forth—you know the 
character—Pleydell is obviously a very poor creature. 
Yet John Hinds, V.C., who is worth fifty Pleydells, 
as soon as he discovers the mutual attachment of 
his friend and the Baroness, retires without hesita- 
tion from the running. Why? Because the stage 
is still faithful to the ideal of self-sacrifice. Appar- 
ently Mr. Leo Trevor thinks it only right that a 
nice woman should be handed over to a ruined 
gambler with all the technical virtues of a “ gentle- 
man,” rather than be allowed to marry a real man, 
who is a ‘rough, common fellow, and I knows it.” 
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This shows that Mr. Trevor has the makings of a 
popular dramatist in him; he knows what a 
theatrical audience expects. To satisfy this expec- 
tation to the full, he makes John Hinds not only 
abandon all hope of winning Baroness Roydon, 
but undertakes to relieve Pleydell from the clutches 
of the vulgar millionaire. In this person he 
recognises an old acquaintance of his boyhood, who 
had to flee the country for malpractices. There is 
a contest of wits between the two, in which Hinds 
is at first worsted, through the difficulty of proving 
the millionaire’s “past”; but an incautious boast 
of the millionaire himself puts the proof in his 
hands; and so he is able to make the Baroness and 
her favoured suitor happy before he retires grace- 
fully from the scene. The interview between Hinds 
and the adventurer is skilfully written; evidently 
Mr. Leo Trevor has an instinct for a dramatic 
“situation.” And the fact that the ideals of 
character and conduct which he presents to us are 
of the most wooden convention will not hinder him 
from becoming—as I have already said he ought to 
become—a popular playwright. On the contrary. 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier is quite admirable as John 
Hinds, revealing an unexpected talent for “charac- 
ter” acting, and almost inducing one to believe in 
the reality of the character acted. 

At the Globe you have a version of The Three 
Musketeers, by Mr. Henry Hamilton, with Mr. Lewis 
Waller as D’Artagnan, Mr. John Beauchamp as 
Richelieu, and Miss Kate Rorke as Anne of Austria. 
I feel I am disqualified from criticising this produc- 
tion, for the fact is Dumas is a passion with me, and 
any attempt to dramatise what he preferred to 
cast in the form of a prose epic I resent as an 
outrage. I feel—and I do not suppose I am singular 
in that matter—that I know D’Artagnan as well as 
I know my own name. Is it likely that I can recon- 
cile the figure which has fed my imagination for 
years with any actual flesh-and-blood actor, whether 
that actor be Mr. Lewis Waller or anyone else? 
And then I am vexed by any dramatisation of the 
book, because any dramatisation can only show its 
worst qualities, the crude absurdity of its “ his- 
torical” personages, the lack of adequate “ caus- 
ation” for its incidents, the general childishness 
of its talk. In the reading all these things go for 
naught; the book simply gorges one’s appetite 
for romantically gallant adventure, and one asks 
nothing more. Reduced to the definite hard-and- 
fast limits of the stage all the charm of the book 
vanishes. D’Artagnan becomes the conventional 
swashbuckler of a thousand melodramas; Athos 
aud Porthos and Aramis become mere walking 
gentlemen ; Miladi becomes the _ conventional 
traitresse. All the glamour has gone, you have 
nothing but stark staring commonplace. In Dumas 
you get D’Ennery plus the rodomontade of Mr. 
Henry Hamilton. And I shall never be able to 
read “ The Three Musketeers ” again with unalloyed 
pleasure. Where I used to find an opportunity 
of escaping from actual humdrum life into delightful 
dreams I shall now see nothing but Mr. Lewis 
Waller and other solid matter-of-fact persons. 
It is really too bad! A.B.W. 








THE DESERTED HOUSE. 





_ the spirit has fled, and only the casket is 
left 


In its emptiness here! 
Of voices and feet, of laughter and sorrow bereft, 
There remains to us—fear ! 


In the glory of noon, if open the shutters you 
throw, 
Flooding chambers to gold, 
The silence will breathe of a past that we never 
may know: 
Tis a tale that is told! 











Much more when the moon is hallowing woodland 
and hill 
Shall we start at each sound: 
At the whirr of a moth, at a mouse, our heart 
will stand still 
In the silence profound. 


In a mirror’s pale gleam we shrink from an awe. 
stricken face, 
And we strain sharpened ears ; 
But 'tis haunted alone by the ghosts of Days dead, 
is this place, 
With their laughter and tears. 


F. B. Dovetoy. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


anmnieitiies 
AMONG My ROOSTERS. 


‘YOSSIBLY the reader may remember a page in 
| the adventures of the Vicomte Anne de St. Ives 
which describes the emotions of that volatile 
traveller on finding himself locked up alone with a 
number of sitting hens. “In the twilight of the 
place all fixed their eyes on me severely, and seemed 
to upbraid me with some crying impropriety. 
Doubtless the hen has always a puritanic appearance, 
although (in its own behaviour) I could never 
observe it to be more particular than its neighbours. 
But conceive a British hen!” 


I confess I have felt something like the Vicomte’s 
perturbation while turning the pages of the volume 
of causeries which Mr. Traill has collected and edited 
under the general title of ‘ Among My Books” (Lon- 
don: Elliot Stock). They were contributed in the 
first place to Literature—of which, as everybody 
knows, Mr. Traill is the distinguished editor—and 
by hands so various as Mr. Augustine Birrell’s and 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s and Mr. 
George W.Smalley’s. To bring, or appear to bring, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. George W. Smalley into 
one category is clearly no inconsiderable feat: for at 
first blush (if one may use the word in this connec- 
tion) few men would seem to have so little in common 
as Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. George W. Smalley. 
None the less the feat has been performed, and so 
artfully that the reader is aware of no incongruity 
as he passes, so to speak, beneath the bough occupied 
by this line of venerable roosters. 


I say “venerable” because the burden of their 
subdued rufflings and murmurings is of the wisdom 
which comes with age. Dorking and Cochin, Malay, 
Minorca, and Speckled Hamburg—they agree in 
this, that all the best eggs have been laid, and 
it would be frivolity to cackle over any new ones 
In these days of incubators and forced production 
their discourse continues steadily Malthusian. Eggs 
were eggs in their young days: took a deal of 
laying: sometimes swans were hatched: “ We had 
weasels, too—judex damnatur quum nocens ab- 
solvitur, and consequent survival of the fittest—eb, 
Mistress Smalley?” “I believe you, gossip. Stare 
supra antiquas vias—bad Latin, but sound sense. 


“ Besides,” says Mr. Leslie Stephen, “it’s so hard 
to cope with the rubbish! Domestic life now 1n- 
volves a continuous struggle against the masses of 
waste paper, circulars, and advertisements which 
pour in by every post; and but for a systematic 
destruction would cause a household to be snowed 
up as under a paper avalanche. The race at large 
is suffering in the same way; and some defence 1s 
becoming absolutely necessary.” ‘“ When a new 
book comes out, J read an old one.” “The deuce 
you do, Mr. Smalley!” “Iam quoting Regus 
Rogers—sir.” ‘Ah, to be sure: and Hazlitt ey 
something very like it, did he not? But why ‘ Sam : 
Did you know him intimately?” “Iaman Amante’ 
journalist, sir; and what’s more, I hope I can pu 
in an easy literary touch with the best of you. Sam 
Rogers’ is an easy literary touch. Dear old a . 
I can talk in this style for quite a long time: tr 
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instance, ‘There is nothing so contemptible,’ said 
Mazzini, ‘as a literary coterie.’ Tennyson, who was 
not without literature, quotes the saying and ap- 
proves it.” “ Huge! Indeed gossip you have the 
knack. ‘Tennyson, who was not without litera- 
ture. . .’ Admirable!” 


“We were talking of books,” puts in a rooster 
from the other end of the bough. “This is an 
age when the manufacture of books has reached 
a pitch unknown to any other period in our 
literature. The marked increase in the number 
of publishers in the last quarter of a century 
goes to show it. But it may well be doubted 
whether the multiplication of books accounts for 
the multiplication of publishers, or vice versd.” 


“Oh, if we’re going to be profound,” retorts Mr. 
Smalley, “just listen to this—When you go to a 
foreign land, it is like going to another generation ; 
you pass out of the present atmosphere and you 
escape the influences which make the atmosphere 
of to-day injurious.” 


“ Wonderful man, Count Smorltork,” said Mrs. 
Leo Hunter. 

“Sound philosopher,” said Pott. 

“Clear - headed, strong- minded person,” added 
Mr, Snodgrass. 

A chorus of bystanders took up the shout of 
Count Smorltork’s praise, shook their heads sagely, 
and unanimously cried “ Very!” 


“It would be vain to praise or to disparage the im- 
mortal ‘Pickwick.’ Everythingaboutitisremarkable.” 
(Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in “ Among my Books,” p. 149.) 

Mr. Traill introduces his team in a judicious 
preface: and takes occasion to defend the title 
“Causerie’ which I have often lamented at the 
head of these discourses of mine, though without 
daring to beg the Editor’s leave to alter it. It gives 
pain to Mr. Traill’s patriotism to be forced to borrow 
from the French language, but he confesses that 
there is no escape from the necessity of raising this 
forced loan. “ The word causerie, as it is known and 
understood in the literary and artistic world of 
France, describes the scope and spirit of these papers 
with substantial accuracy ; and no English word does.” 
“Essays” they are not, but conversational dis- 
courses. ‘* Discourse”’ without the qualifying epithet 
would be too heavy: and “Gossip” is too light. 
Moreover in practice “ Literary Gossip” has unfor- 
tunately come to mean chatter about the amount of 
money Mr. Hall Caine expects to make by his next 
novel. As “ causeries,” therefore, Mr. Traill labels 
his collection ; and (if a humble but untiring practi- 
tioner may without presumption congratulate the 
“distinguished men and women of letters” in Mr. 
Traill’s team) in form and technique they are good 
examples of the art. To their substance—and, still 
more, to their spirit—it is hard for anyone naturally 
reluctant against the embrace of middle age to 
do full justice. My undeviating respect for Mr. 
Traill’s paper has always been tinged with regret 
that it has never allowed itself to sow a few 
wild oats. Mr. Birrell, to be sure, combines 
instructiveness with vivacity when he points out 
that writers know each other too well nowadays, 
and that honest criticism of a new book must always 
be difficult when, though you hate the book, you 
have a liking for the fellow who wrote it. But on 
the whole the elderly reflections in this volume 
paint the passing hour of literary effort in colours 
somewhat grey, and its future in colours somewhat 
bituminous. And it is difficult to believe that 
Writers so easily satisfied with the utterance of 
resounding platitudes can be wholly innocent of 
mistaking conventional for original thought. Mr. 

slie Stephen would have all modern writing 
Printed on perishable paper : the bindings of modern 
books should be as the swaddling-clothes of infants 
in Herbert’s poem— 


. . . little winding-sheets 
Which do consign and send them unto Death. 














And yet Mr. Leslie Stephen writes; and, by his 
writings, encourages us to felicitate posterity. To 
indite causeries on the unconscionable multiplication 
of books, and forthwith to gather those causeries 
together and publish them in book form, is not (I 
submit) to give your theory the practical effect it 
doubtless deserves. Itreminds the irreverent at any 
rate of the Vicomte de St. Ives’ reflection that “ the 
hen has always a puritanic appearance, although (in 
its own behaviour) I could never observe it to be more 
particular than its neighbours.” A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 





BELOW THE THRESHOLD. 


Le Trésor pes Humpies. Par Maurice Maeterlink. 
Douzitme Edition. Paris: Société du Mercure de France. 


LTHOUGH not a definition, strictly speaking, yet 
a quality it is, beyond question, of pain, physical 
or mental, that it brings along with it a “ heightened 
consciousness.” When we are in pain we feel that 
which hitherto was unfelt and unperceived. The 
nerves that did their office silently wake up and cry 
aloud ; they thrust themselves forward like visitors 
to whom we have not been at home, and insist on 
our attending to them. The healthy man knows 
not that he has a liver; the unhealthy is nothing 
but a liver. And so the merely “organic” may 
become the “conscious’’; but when it does, phy- 
sicians will talk of diseasé, or even deprecate this 
new state as abnormal. Granting their contention, 
we must yet inquire if an irruption which is 
frequent in all our lives, from below the threshold, 
as science now speaks, does not betray that the 
threshold itself is movable, and its place not fixed, 
for any two conscious beings, at the same height or 
level? Opinion strikes averages, and legislation 
keeps to the beaten track. Yet an average is no 
more than a serviceable fiction; every man lives 
above or below it; the stream of consciousness flows 
with varying depth between shifting banks; nor 
does the invisible cast the same shadow at two 
successive moments. From all which we conclude 
that there is a hidden, unknown, yet active life 
beneath the surface, with laws, faculties, purposes, 
and a drift of its own. To recognise such an 
existence—call it transcendental, spiritual, or how 
you please—is to be a mystic. But who will deny 
that it is there? 

Not Mr. Herbert Spencer, with his “ Unknow- 
able,” always present, a Power which is exerting 
itself in height and depth, by whose insistent 
pressure the world moves onward. Not M. Ribot, 
or the experimental psychology of the French, so 
clearly drawn out by M. Taine in that striking 
volume “De TI'Intelligence.” Not the medical 
schools of Paris or Nancy, which are constantly 
dealing with phenomena that point to layers and 
strata of the human personality, from a trance 
which seems only ordinary dreaming to an alter- 
nation of periodic states perplexing at once to the 
legislator and the moralist. Not the enthusiasts of 
“psychical research,” in whose doctrine it is a 
corner stone. Not even the teacher who has no 
doctrine to defend, but who observes in the lapses 
of memory, in rare and splendid moments of 
inspiration, in curious parallelisms between states 
of weather and states of consciousness, in the 
rhythm, now regular as clockwork, now troubled 
and uncertain, to which his own meditations are 
subject, a “ variable” and not, as a priori notions 
would persuade him, the “constant” that is only 
an abstraction, a mere idol of the theatre and 
philosophic figment. There is a threshold of the 
mind, which moves up and down. What is below, in 
those deeps? 

M. Maeterlink, a writer who has provoked as well 
as charmed us, of late years, with poetry, lyric and 
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dramatic, the value of which we need not now 
inquire, holds, like Plotinus, Jacob Behmen, and the 
“ Admirable Ruysbroek,” that beneath our experi- 
ence on the surface is “the soul”—a denizen of 
worlds invisible, and in touch with intelligences and 
seeing Powers. He falls back on a distinction between 
the senses, the mind, and the spirit that is very 
ancient, but has been discarded in practice since the 
philosophy of Locke triumphed over “ innate ideas.” 
The eighteenth century viewed man as a plexus of 
the five senses plus a faculty of reflecting on what 
they brought in; and that was the whole of our 
being. The invisible, the transcendental, did not 
exist; beyond conscious experience there was a 
blank, mere empty nothing, peopled neither by gods 
nor demons. But this denial has now been itself 
denied. Though “innate ideas” no longer serve to 
conceal our ignorance by fine words, “ heredity” is 
an acknowledged fact. We come into the world, not 
perhaps trailing clouds of glory, as Wordsworth 
believed, but like branches or shoots of a living tree, 
whose sap, intellectual quite as surely as physical, 
circulates in our system. We inherit a brain, and 
with our brain aptitudes, definite as the planes of a 
crystal, which arrange themselves in one way and 
refuse to be ordered except as the law of their 
organism commands. To the century of La Mettrie 
and his “ L’Homme-Machine,” nurture was every- 
thing; even Samuel Johnson declared that a man of 
genius could be and do whatever he liked. But we 
are no longer deluded by a superstition so fantastic 
and unfounded. Nature is the queen, nurture the 
slave; when species change, they do so in obedience 
to some inward principle, and environment is but a 
condition, not a cause. If we would understand 
ourselves, we must look within. Advance or decay, 
progress or regress, are due to forces that move and 
struggle in the dark; their action is silent and has 
been going forward long ere its effects become 
visible. This, on which M. Maeterlink insists with a 
delicate and most persuasive accuracy, may be read 
also in works of an austere dryness, such as Professor 
Weismann’s, which carry the methods of Darwin 
into the unseen. If, however, its truth be granted, 
the consequences in education and literature deserve 
attention ; for they will be exceedingly great. 

We know what is meant when M. Maeterlink 
talks with a smile of the “ official sciences.” There 
is an “official literature,” too. The average con- 
sciousness demands and exacts a range of phenomena 
in keeping with its powers, a language neither too 
high nor too low for its comprehension, and a 
scepticism that shall not suffer its complacency to be 
disturbed. “That way madness lies,” it says, with 
a frown. And it is true; on the path of dis- 
covery madness lies, and has lain; its ambushes are 
by the side of a lonely experience where the crowd 
comes not; and biology, the real science of life, takes 
us into a theatre crammed with explosives, full of 
trapdoors; we make trial of these possibilities at a 
tremendous risk. It does not seem, however, that in 
the subtle and suggestive book on which we are 
founding our remarks, M. Maeterlink is advising 
experiment so much as observation, and observation 
less than a “ wise passiveness,” where faith shall be 
assured that the hidden life is in itself good, and 
even the best. He pleads for a confidence in the 
soul's destiny, provided we do not meddle and draw 
it aside from its proper task. He is aware, as he 
would tell us, of a spiritual effort and crisis now 
approaching, almost at the doors, in which the soul 
is putting forth all its strength, perhaps for the last 
time, against that unbelief according to whose 
stereotyped dogmas it did not exist. Many tokens, 
he repeats, are accumulating of a change in our 
habits of thought; the official sciences themselves, 
with their “radiant matter,” their X-rays, their 
glimpses into a world of which, not hydrogen and 
the accredited gases, but others a thousand times 
less palpable seem to furnish the elements, how 
must they not be transformed? The secret of tele- 
pathy is clamouring to be made known. On the side 





———————— 


of trance, sleep, and dreams there is knowledge 
attainable or tantalising by its nearness. Evolution 
means much more than the physical descent of 
species from common ancestors ; it is a process with 
deeps beyond deeps into which our line has yet to be 
cast. From the mere rind of things, on which we have 
been thus far travelling, a hand beckons us inside 
the door. We do not now, as our forefathers did 
start at the noise and thunder of explosions ; we 
seek the formula and the component powers by 
which they are produced. The scientific mind, if 
its eyes have not been put out by officialism, cop. 
templates an eternal order, of which here and 
there detached summits lift up their spears to the 
light. Science, which was material and almost vulgar, 
is growing spiritual, and begins to suspect that it 
has scarcely mastered the alphabet of an infinite 
language. 

But our poor human literature must feel the 
change as well. If it was tuned to the average key, 
and that key is being heightened by dim presenti- 
ments of a sublime, acknowledged yet obscure, the 
ancient tragedies and comedies will not appeal to us 
with the same motives that once gave them success 
and popularity. Our very ethics will be compelled 
to take account of what goes on below the threshold. 
Where the former stage demanded action large 
enough to be seen a mile away, the stage of to- 
morrow—which is literature—will aim at photo- 
graphy of the soul, and we shall have our spiritual 
X-rays, doing, in their kind, what no schylus or 
Shakespeare could have attempted. Not even 
Shakespeare? But M. Maeterlink observes in 
** Hamlet” the tragedy of this self below the thresh- 
old, whose hesitations, faintings, and movements of 
sublime pity are the play itself, while the duels, 
murders, suicides are accidents; and though they 
had never fallen out, or fallen out otherwise, the 
essence of that action would have been the same. 
Shakespeare, then, in “ Hamlet,” and perhaps else- 
where, was the “ prophetic soul” dreaming on things 
to come. And in other great lights of the past we 
may discern this peculiar ray. But it was over- 
looked; the instruments that could seize upon it 
were not yet fabricated. M. Maeterlink discovers 
the lords of this new style in mystics that never 
gave a glance at literature as a craft or a profession 
—men of the stamp of Ruysbroek, or, when most 
literary, such as the difficult Novalis—women, per- 
haps, like St. Theresa, to whom the expression of 
their thoughts, however exact and taking, was not 
conscious or deliberate. Thus the requirements of s 
manner so close to reality would be far beyond 
language as it is now spoken; and the genius corre- 
sponding must find its own method. In music it 
seems to be feeling its way towards that goal; but 
music is less articulate than letters, and in letters, 
from this angle of hearing, most of us speak as yet, 
like the prophet Isaiah, “ with stammering lips and 
a double tongue.” , 


POLITICS BY THEORISTS. 


REFLECTIONS oF A Rvusstan SraresmaN. By K. P. 
Pobyedénostzeff. Translated from the Russian by Robert 
Crozier Long. With a Preface by Olga Novikofi. The 
Russian Library). London: Grant Richards. 

DeMOocRACY AND Socrat GrowTH In America. By Bernard 
Moses, Ph.D. London and New York: G. P. Patnam s 
Sons. 

THe PATERNAL STATE IN FRANCE AND GERMANY. By 
Henry Gaullieur. London and New York: Harper & 
Brothers. = 

Tue Puitosopny or Goverrment. By George W. Wa 
thew. London and New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sous. 

Tuer books before us differ widely, in subject as 12 

aim; but it is convenient to take them cagetnee, 

inasmuch as they illustrate certain tendencies = 
political thought to-day. “Parliamentarism jus 
now comes in for some justifiable, and much whely 
unjustifiable, abuse. Democracy is no longer — 
as it was some twenty years ago, as the inevitable 
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goal of all civilised nations. Even its most ardent 
supporters to-day are apt to treat it as “ giving 
every man the right to be his own oppressor,” as 
enabling society to use its whole power to force 
recalcitrant individuals into working for the com- 
mon good. And the peculiar institutions of the 
greatest democratic commonwealth the world has 
seen are felt by a great many of its citizens as barriers 
and hindrances to progress. The American Consti- 
tution, with its division of powers, its checks and 
counter-checks, its careful limitation of the rights of 
the Federal Government, its Supreme Court apt to 
make the rigid Constitution more rigid still, is felt 
by a good many political thinkers in America to be 
less of a triumph of political ingenuity than it was 
thought to be before social problems came to trouble 
the free American life. We cannot exactly regard 
any of these books as epoch-making ; but the student 
of contemporary politics will find that they afford 
excellent illustrations of certain currents of political 
thought. 

The thoughts of the Procurator-General of the 
Holy Synod of the Russian Empire on a world which 
he can only have viewed from a considerable distance 
night not at first seem to have much value for those 
who live in that world and help to conduct the busi- 
ness that he describes. But they are really only an 
exaggerated form of the views of people who 
have opportunities of knowing better, and neglect 
them. They illustrate, moreover, in a very in- 
teresting way, the conception of the State and 
Society entertained by an orthodox Conservative 
and unaffectedly pious Russian statesman. M. 
Pobyedonostzeff has studied English and American 
institutions in newspapers, or in the pages 
of picturesquely mendacious historians; and _ his 
book contains some really amusing mistakes. We 
learn with surprise that the distinctive feature 
of the Bible Christians is that they require their 
ministers to forswear matrimony ; and it is really a 
stroke of genius to have discovered that Sir James 
Stephen’s “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” is 
the work of a sincere Anglican, devotedly attached 
to his Church. M. Pobyedonostzeff has also absorbed, 
in @ way that suggests that his training has been 
mainly conducted under German auspices, that 
thoroughly Teutonic spirit which resolves the 
world into abstractions and fills the mind of the 
observer with idola theatri. But in spite of his 
studies, he seems unable to grasp any conception of 
the State except the Russian conception. That a 
State may conceivably be treated, for certain pur- 
poses, as a group of individuals linked together by 
contract seems never to have occurred to him; he 
seems to have missed that part of the study of 
political science. He has read Sir Henry Maine’s 
“Popular Government” and some books about the 
United States, and he has looked at Parliamentary 
Government, mainly as it is exhibited on the 
Continent of Europe, and through the medium 
chiefly of the semi-official Press. He believes that 
Politicians dictate their programmes to their 
parties, that their constituents are mere sheep 
who do whatever their shepherds tell them, and 
that party leaders are despots who impose their 
Wills on an obedient army of followers. He believes 
also that anybody possessed of sufficient capital can 
start a newspaper and mould public opinion at his 
will. As the result, he presents a picture of Parlia- 
mentary Government which might conceivably be 
fairly representative of Servia or of Spain, but 
Which we find it impossible to connect with anything 
we know of Germany or France, and which is 
grotesquely untrue of the United Kingdom. And, 
indeed, he admits the latter charge (though the 
picture might have been suggested, in parts, by the 
yoy Portraits formerly drawn by good Tories of 
Mr, Gladstone); but then, he says, look at the 
Virility of the Anglo-Saxon race! Of course, also, 
We find him sentimentalising about the evils of 
educating children beyond their station—evils which 
simply arguments for more and better education, 


are 











both technical and general—and we are struck by 
the absence of any notion that the unrest of our 
time may be merely the “ growing pains” of a period 
of transition. Such optimist views, indeed, are less 
popular in Western Europe than they used to be, 
but M. Pobyedonostzeff might have discovered their 
existence. Cicero said of Cato that he spoke in the 
Senate as if he lived in Plato’s Republic, not among 
the dregs of Romulus. M. Pobyedonostzeff talks as 
if he lived among the dregs of democracy, while he 
really lives in a fantastic world of bad dreams and 
pretty illusions. We are glad to have the book, but 
Madame Novikoff has not impressed us with the 
intelligence of orthodox Russia. Our best wishes 
for its author are—first, that he should take part in 
canvassing an English constituency at a bye-election ; 
next, that he should start a paper—a revived Nord— 
intended to set before the Western world the views 
of society and politics dominant in Holy Russia. 
Both processes, we think, would show him that a 
civilised and educated public is a good deal less 
plastic than he imagines. 

Mr. Bernard Moses is a professor in the University 
of California, who has, we believe, done good work 
on Swiss history; though he rather startles us, 
perhaps only through a carelessness of expression, 
by speaking as if some of the Swiss cantons were 
still aristocracies in their form of government. In 
the rather slight but very suggestive lectures con- 
tained in the little volume before us, he indicates his 
conviction that the United States are becoming 
less and less democratic. Economic conditions are 
changing; population is going into the towns; classes, 
therefore, are becoming sharply distinguished, and 
the power of “ corporations” (public companies and 
trusts) is increasing largely. Yet as the “ corpora- 
tion” is an economic advantage, it must be accepted, 
but got under control; and the best way to control it is 
to get a strong, centralised government, which means 
an undemocratic one. Professor Moses, moreover, 
says some unkind things about that spread of higher 
education in America on which most good Americans 
pride themselves. He declares—what is probably 
true—that much of it is extremely superficial, but 
that it stands in the way of anything better; and 
he clearly thinks that in the nature of things there 
will be an aristocracy of the better-educated domin- 
ating the rest. We confess we rather doubt his 
forecasts. Great wealth, for instance, tends rather 
to diffusion than to concentration ; the perfecting of 
electricity as a power, or of co-operative farming, 
may revive the small producer, and send population 
out of the towns again; and millionaires exist in 
America and elsewhere mainly because the world 
has been rapidly opened up, and some people have 
been luckier than others in getting control of its 
natural resources. But that opening up can never 
take place again. His work, however, deserves notice 
as a sign of the times, and of the growth of a disbelief 
in the special mission of the Great Republic. 

Mr. Henry Gaullieur, who is a Swiss settled in 
the United States, seeks to impress the fanatics of 
the Populist party with the failure of paternal 
government in France and Germany to-day, and 
with the social corruption that has co-existed with 
it or followed from it in the past. His French 
history is drawn largely from Taine; his German 
from Menzel. We do not know that the immoralities 
of Augustus the Strong and various minor German 
princes of the eighteenth century have much to do 
with the plans for State aid to agriculturists proposed 
by Populism, and we doubt if the Populists, who 
belong to the section of American people that cares 
least about Europe, will be greatly impressed by the 
Kotze case or the misdeeds of the French Court 
during the Regency. Still, parts of the book might 
be studied with advantage by the centralising school 
of American political thinkers, and the rest will give 
the general reader bits of recent European history, 
some of which he will not easily pick up elsewhere. 
The book is interesting and instructive, even though 
it may miss its special aim 
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Mr. Walthew’s book is of a kind not unfamiliar 
in America—instructive enough when the writer is 
dealing with the American phenomena he knows, but 
pretentious and bad when he gets outside them. He 
ought not to contrast “the Federal system” with 


“the responsible or Parliamentary system” of 
government, or to ignore the history of “ the division 
of powers.” He must not suppose that Parliamentary 
governmental ways implies two parties and no more, 
or that the popular view of party conflicts as duels 
between the respective leaders is anything but mis- 
leading. We found so much in the book that is 
grotesquely wrong that we felt tempted to throw it 
down, but we read on to see why Mr. Walthew had 
written it at all. And we found that, like other 
Americans, he is impressed with the inconveniences 
of such checks and counter-checks as the United 
States’ Senate, the Supreme Court, the separation of 
the Legislature and Executive, and the division of 
municipal powers among a multitude of Boards—a 
device which we had thought was sufficiently con- 
demned already. Accordingly, he wants a Parlia- 
mentary system both in national and municipal 
government, with a Premier, or Mayor, appointed 
by the Legislature or the Town Council respectively, 
holding office during its pleasure and with very large 
powers. It is not a new theory; Mazzini, we believe, 
desired the Legislature to appoint the Executive 
and then let it alone during good behaviour: but 
Mr. Walthew seems to expect that the good man 
will always come to the top and always prove 
incorruptible. Like the rest of the books we have 
mentioned, however, it shows us what people are 
thinking about certain phenomena of the time. 
And we are not sure, after all, that this is not the 
chief use of all books on political science save the 
very best. 


, 
THE AMERICAN OMAR KHAYYAM. 

RuBAryAT OF OMAR KuayyAm. English, French, German, 

Italian, and Danish Translations comparatively arranged in 

ace rdance with the Text of Edward FitzGerald’s version, 

with further Selections, Notes, Biographies, Bibliographies, 

and other material. Edited by Nathan Haskell Dole. 2 vols. 

London: Maemillan & Co.; Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


WHETHER Omar Khayy:im was an Epicurean or 
a Sufi, he certainly was not a Christian; and yet 
two passages from our Scriptures fit him as they 
fit few men of letters: “A prophet hath no honour 
in his own country,” and “The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same hath been made the 
head of the corner.” When Emerson, following 
good authorities, enumerated the seven great poets 
of Persia, he never thought of the lost Pleiad 
of that constellation. When the English ambas- 
sador, Sir Mortimer Durand, besought the late 
Shah to repair the poet’s tomb, his Majesty felt 
and expressed himself as Queen Victoria might 
do upon receiving an appeal from the Persian 
envoy to restore the sepulchre of Colley Cibber. 
If, however, instead of treating the ambassador's 
suit with levity the Shah had set himself to 
inquire seriously how so small a poet and so great 
a heretic should have bewitched Europeans to ask 
for him what they would not have asked for Hafiz, 
he would have found ample room for reflection. 
Any doubt which he might entertain as to the 
reality of the portent would be dissipated by the 
inspection of Mr. Dole’s monumental edition, an 
honour paid only to acknowledged classics, the 
registration of a fait accompli. 

It must be owned, of course, that this marvellous 
vogue could not have been anticipated by any 
rational man when Omar still lay a dubious penny- 
worth in the box of Mr. Quaritch’s least saleable books. 
It is not, however, quite an isolated phenomenon. 
Something very like it has happened to another poet, 
not destitute of affinities to Omar—Lucretius. Are 
we, then, to conclude that Lucretius and Omar 
were in advance of their times, and that the world 
has only of late risen to their level? Assuredly not. 





Lucretius’s doctrines were those of one of the most 
influential schools of philosophy in his day, ang 
the East has never wanted for men who haye 
thought with Omar. But it is true that particulg; 
circumstances have militated in their behalf jp 
modern times. The fame of Lucretius dates from 
that great reaction in favour of substance against 
form, which for a time (there are signs of a 
regression of the pendulum) exalted Lucretiys 
above Virgil, Catullus above Horace, Dante above 
Milton, AZschylus above Euripides. Similarly, we 
have often thought that the acceptance of Omar jn 
England and America may have been in part an 
unconscious reaction against “In Memoriam.” That 
great religious and philosophical poem, being in. 
evitably the work of a single mind, is inevitably 
incomplete on certain sides, and the elements which 
it misses chance to be exactly those which Omar 
Kbayyim can supply. Considering FitzGerald’s 
intimate friendship with Tennyson, the close atten- 
tion which he must have given to “In Memoriam,” 
the numerous points of attraction and repulsion 
which that poem must have possessed for him, and 
his general disparagement of all Tennyson’s work in 
comparison with the poems of 1842, it seems not 
impossible that the notion of a supplement to or 
corrective of “ In Memoriam” may have been dimly 
present with him. In any case, he gave the world 
what suited it at a time when murky views of life 
were coming into fashion, and his fame travelled 
upwards in company with the fame of George Eliot 
and Schopenhauer and Leconte de Lisle. The want 
of appreciation which he still experienced for some 
time was due to no disinclination on the part of his 
contemporaries to give him a hearing, but to the shy 
recluse’s difficulty in making himself heard. Dean 
Merivale, writing eighteen years after the appear- 
ance of FitzGerald’s Omar, of which he had not even 
then heard, expresses surprise at learning that his 
old friend and fellow-student had ever dabbled in 
verse. 

Is then the fame of the regenerated Omar mainly 
due to the seasonableness of his resurrection? Will 
his history be that of so many brilliant writers who 
have caught the ear of their generation, but failed 
to retain the ear of the world? We do not think 
so. Convinced as we may be of the unsoundness of 
a pessimistic view of life, and the futility of the 
consolations by which Omar strives to render it 
tolerable, we must, nevertheless, admit that it is not 
a mere spectre of the brain, that facts exist which 
at first sight seem to justify it, and that it may well 
enlist advocates and representatives. Among these 
none assuredly is more potent and vital than Omar; 
at least, in Mr. FitzGerald’s version. We are speak- 
ing of him as he is usually interpreted, and as it is 
perfectly legitimate to interpret him; but, while 
the generally pessimistic tendency of his verse 
cannot be disputed, we entertain doubts whether 
he is really to be classed among Epicureans oF 
Agnostics. His assaults on the dominant theology 
of his age and country affect that and that 
only; they are solely directed against the iron 
monotheism of Islam; they must appear shocking 
to an orthodox Mussulman, but not necessarily so to 
an ancient Greek or a modern European. Some of 
his utterances are pure Pantheism, which may be 
erroneous but cannot be irreligious. His vinosity 
may also admit of a favourable construction. Its 
indeed, impossible to believe with M. Nicolas that 
wine with Omar is always to be taken in a mystica 
sense, and that intoxication with the juice of the 
grape means immersion in the Divinity. Omar 
evidently knew the taste of wine well, and relished 
it much, but not more than the good company 
which he drank it. Astronomers and mathematicians 
are rarely intemperate, and, by the figure of speech 
which puts a part for the whole, wine, forbidden by 
the Koran, may well have denoted the entire worl 
of enjoyment and intellectual research from whi 
men were debarred by the bigotry of Islam. , 

Mr. Dole’s edition is, as we have said, monumenta’, 
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sn evident proof that Omar has arrived at the 
dignity of a classic, and must needs be equipped with 

rolegomena and note variorum. It might have been 
entitled the ‘Omar Khayyamite’s Vade Mecum,” if 
its size did not usually necessitate its being kept at 
home. Yet, if there is nothing wanting, neither is 
there anything superfluous. It begins with an ex- 
ceedingly valuable introduction, tracing the literary 
history of the Rubaiy’t in the West from its first 
slight mention by Hyde in the seventeenth century, 
through Hammer, Riickert, Cowell, FitzGerald, 
Nicolas, and Bodenstedt, to our own days. It is a 
great merit to have reprinted the most important part 
of Professor Cowell’s essay on Omar in the Calcutta 
Review, with his excellent prose translations. But 
for Cowell, FitzGerald would never have touched 
Omar, and there is admirable sense in his criticisms, 
though cramped and narrowed by his theological 
point of view. Two other essays, copiously drawn 
upon to the great advantage of the reader, are that 
contributed by that accomplished and delightful 
woman, the late Mrs. J. C. Cadell, to Fraser's 
Magazine for 1879, and Mr. C. J. Pickering’s in the 
National Magazine for 1890. Both give numerous 
translations, and we believe that Mrs. Cadell left 
acomplete version which may some day be published. 
Both are severe on FitzGerald’s departures from the 
original, and it is certainly true that there are many 
startling variations, and that the pessimism of 
the English Omar is several shades deeper than 
that of the Persian; yet, on the whole, FitzGerald 
seems to have kept nearer both to the sense 
and to the spirit of the original than we had quite 
believed. Mr. Dole’s readers have every facility 
for deciding from the copious apparatus he has 
supplied. He prints FitzGerald’s version with 
all its variations, following up every stanza by 
the French prose translation of M. Nicolas (which 
has evidently helped many a lame dog over many 
a stile), the English prose translation of Mr. J. H. 
McCarthy, the metrical version of Mr. Whinfield, 
with numerous examples from Mr. Garner and Mr. 
Kerney, and the German translations of Bodenstedt 
and Schack, who for once are less attentive to form 
than the English. There probably is not a single 
instance where FitzGerald does not surpass his 
followers in every respect but literal accuracy ; they 
nevertheless deserve great credit for their efforts to 
display the real Omar, and the demonstration thus 
afforded that much as he gave to FitzGerald, he 
is far from giving everything. Great additions 
have also been made by their means to the com- 
paratively few stanzas rendered by FitzGerald. 
This is especially the case with Mr. Whinfield, Mr. 
McCarthy, and the German translators. These ad- 
ditional quatrains are given in Mr. Dole’s second 
volume, as also are specimens by Mr. Le Gallienne, 
and the vigorous renderings of Mr. H. G. Keene, 
with portions of his essay on Omar. Mr. Payne, 
We suppose, is too recent for notice, and Mr. Greene’s 
admirable Latin renderings are barely alluded to. 
This competition of translators is no doubt one of 
the causes of the spread of Omar's celebrity. His 
quatrains are more manageable than Hafiz’ ghasels. 
It is extremely likely that, as the poets of the Greek 
Anthology displayed their ingenuity by writing 
afresh upon subjects treated by their predecessors, 
Persian scholars may long vie with each other in 
trying to improve upon former renderings :— 

Two points in Hamlet’s soul 
Unseized yet by the Germans ! 

The remainder of the second volume is devoted 
to valuable notes and a still more valuable biblio- 
gtaphy, including essays as well as editions, and 
‘ontaining Professor Norton's beautiful prose trans- 
lations after M. Nicolas. The engraved portraits 
area welcome addition to the book. We wish that 

® designers of the other illustrations had been 
able to approach Vedder half as nearly as the 
translators. have in general approached FitzGerald. 


R. GARNETT. 





LEIGHTON AS ARTIST. 
FrepeERIC, Lorp LEIGHTON. An Illustrated Record of his 

Life and Work. By Ernest Rhys. London: George Bell 

& Sons. 

THERE may be said to have been four Leightons in 
one. The first, Frederic Leighton as he appeared 
to himself when alone with things of beauty—a 
mingled dreamer and critic, seeing passionately, but 
judging calmly. The second, Leighton the artist— 
a man seen by fellow-workers as continually toiling 
to portray (as W. M. Rossetti once said) “ beauty, for 
beauty’s sake; colour, light, form, choice details, for 
their own sake, or for beauty’s.” Thirdly, the 
official Sir Frederic Leighton, President of the Royal 
Academy, a model of punctuality in business, of 
orderly and methodical conduct in the arrangement 
of functions, and in the dealing with details of the 
administration of a great institution. Lastly, there 
was Leighton as the world of society saw him, a fit 
person to become Lord Leighton of Stretton—a man 
who in other ages and lands might have stood at 
the right hand of thrones which he had himself 
designed or decorated, and have borne many a long 
and sounding title ; a princely and courteous host in 
his own splendid house, a genial and accommodating 
guest in the ugly but comfortable dwellings of 
others ; in a word, a figure almost too brilliant for 
England in the nineteenth century, and certainly 
one which few who were privileged to move by its 
side could rank at its almost unique social value. 

Grandson of that Sir James Leighton who was 
Physician to the Russian Court under Alexander the 
First and Nicholas, and son of a doctor of medicine 
whom only ill-health prevented from attaining a 
high place in the ranks of his profession, Frederic 
Leighton was born in the intellectual purple, and 
needed not to grope his way toward light upon the 
question of what was his proper career. At fourteen 
years of age, Frederic Leighton had so far tested his 
natural tendency to take art seriously, that Hiram 
Powers could say of him (at Florence in 1844) that 
there was no parental choice in the matter, that the 
lad was anartist already. At Florence the teaching 
in the Accademia delle Belle Arti was dangerously 
apt to offer mannerisms to a pupil, and in after years 
Leighton used to express warm gratitude for the 
instruction given to him under Steinle of Frankfort, 
whose artistic puritanism was a necessary antidote 
to the insincere and affected tone of decadent Floren- 
tine masters. But it was at Brussels in 1848 that, 
working for a time without a master, Leighton 
began to paint ‘ Cimabue finding Giotto in the fields 
of Florence,” a picture which was able to hold its 
own by the side of the great “ Leightons ” exhibited 
at the Academy in January, 1897. The artist also 
worked for some months at a Paris atelier in the 
Rue Richer. 

The year 1852 found Leighton at Rome, carrying 
an introduction to Cornelius from Steinle. The 
date will be remembered as that of “The Persian 
Pedlar”; so early did Frederic Leighton show an 
appreciation of what we may colloquially call 
Eastern picturesqueness, which is common enough 
now, but was sufficiently rare then. At Rome 
Leighton made a conquest of Thackeray, whose 
large-minded way of looking at the doings of 
others helped him to form a high opinion of the 
future of the young artist; it is too often forgotten 
that Thackeray was no mean critic of art. A still 
more useful friend was Bouguereau, to whose 
exquisite capacity for appreciating perfection of 
form Leighton owed both precept and example. 
And Robert Browning was at hand to help to 
cultivate the young man’s great power of imagin- 
ation. In 1855 the Royal Academy was fortunate 
enough to exhibit Leighton’s “ Cimabue’s Madonna” 
(to give the picture its usual abbreviated title). 
England was able to welcome the talent of “the 
English Correggio” by the voice of a herald indeed. 
For 1855 was the year in which the first issue of 
Ruskin’s Academy “Notes” appeared, and that 
production noticed “ Cimabue’s Madonna” at length, 
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and favourably. For the general public it was 
sufficient praise for the picture to hear that Royalty 
had bought it. 

Leighton’s success was now assured, for praise 
acts as a harmless stimulant upon the man who has 
learned to respect work because it is work. Yet 
“The Triumph of Music” did not please the English 
public : it even disappointed the critics. The latter 
were somewhat reassured by Leighton’s exhibits in 
1859, and perhaps also by “Capri, Sunrise,” which 
was exhibited at the Academy in 1860. Leighton 
became an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1864. 
Even as late as 1867 we find the Art Journal 
satirical about his flesh tints. Leighton was elected 
a Royal Academician in 1868. By 1876 the Art 
Journal had joined the public chorus of praise, and 
could remark that there was nothing more conso- 
latory, to those who took an interest in British art, 
than to feel that England had an artist “of such 
pure devotion and lofty aim” as Leighton. Hence- 
forth the path of the most accomplished of 
Academicians was to lead ever more and more 
“by honour to honours.” The list of degrees and 
distinctions showered upon the President of the 
Royal Academy would fill a considerable fraction 
of a column of THE SPEAKER. 

The first edition of the monograph before us ap- 
peared in 1895. After the death of Lord Leighton, 
and the well-remembered Winter Exhibition of his 
collected works at the Royal Academy, Mr. Rhys 
allowed the late Mr. Gleeson White to revise the 
text and to make some necessary additions. The 
result is a volume of value to public libraries and 
to students in British art-schools; for its “list 
of illustrations” occupies four pages, and includes 
a dozen photogravure plates, more than twenty 
reproductions of figure-subjects, nine “landscapes, 
etc.,’ four portraits, and twenty-eight “studies 
and sketches,” not to mention other items! And 
the text of the book is not only readable, but also 
thoroughly honest in acknowledging sources of facts 
and quotations. As we agree with the opinion of 
Mr. Rhys about M. de la Sizeranne’s remarks upon 
Leighton, we turn to p. 139 of “La Peinture Ang- 
laise Contemporaine’’ (1895) and transcribe the 
following sentences (of which Mr. Rhys quotes a 
part) as a fitting end to our notice of a lavishly- 
illustrated English book upon Lord Leighton’s 
career :— 


La grandeur de la communion humaine, la noblesse de la 
paix, tel est le théme qui a le plus souvent et le mieux inspiré M. 
Leighton. Et cela, il ne l’'a pas trouvé en France, ni ailleurs. 
C'est bien une idée anglaise. 11 n’a pas rapporté ce cults de ses 
nombreux voyages, dans sa valise, péle-mele avee ses émaux 
persans. 


AN IMPRESSIONIST IN THE SOUDAN, 


With KitcHENER TO KHARTUM. By G. W. Steevens. 
London: Blackwood & Co. 

THis is a very clever impressionist picture of the 
late campaign. It tells us not so much what took 
place as how it struck the able correspondent of the 
Daily Mail. The main facts are given with evident 
care, but colour for the most part takes precedence 
of sharpness of outline. The style is often vivid and 
forcible. Take, for instance, the opening of the 
battle of Omdurman :— 


The Lancers came in on the left; the Egyptian mounted 
troops drew like a curtain across us from left to right. As they 
passed a flicker of white flags began to extend and fill the front 
in their place. The noise of something began to creep in upon 
us; it eleared and divided into the tap of drums and the far- 
away surf of raucous war-eries. A shiver of expectancy thrilled 
along our army, and then a sigh of content. They were coming 
on. Allah help them! they were coming on. 


But occasionally it is overdone, as in the description 
of the sights in the Dervish camp on the Atbara 


after it had been stormed. It would be better to 
say simply that Colonel Macdonald was cool and 
self-possessed in the crisis of the battle of Omdurman 
than that “beneath the strong, square-hewn face 





es 


you could tell that the brain was working as if 
packed in ice.” And why not let the boats steam up 
to Khartum after the battle, instead of “plug. 
plugging”? Few people can draw Mr. Kipling’s 
bow with safety. 

The description of the memorial service at Khar. 
tum, and of the scene in which it took place, is one 
of the best chapters of the book. We have Only 
space for a few extracts from it :— 

A facade with tall windows, a tree with green leaves —thp 
facade battered and blind, the tree drooping to earth—there was 
no need to tell us we were at a grave. In that forlorn ruin, ang 
that diseonsolate acacia, the bones of murdered civilisation Jay 
before us. . . The garden was a yet more pathetic ruip 
than the palace. The palace accepted its doom mutely; the 
garden strove against it. Untrimmed, unwatered, the oranges 
and citrons still struggled to bear their little, hard, green knobs, 
as if they had been ful! ripe fruit. Rankly overgrown 
with dhurra, a vine still trailed over a low roof its pale leaves 
and limp tendrils, but yielded not a sign of grapes. mi 
Reluctantly, despairingly, Gordon’s garden was dropping back 
to wilderness. And in the middle of the defeated fruit-trees 
grew rankly the hateful Sodom apple, the poisonous herald of 
desolation. 


Mr. Steevens owns that he is not an old cam. 
paigner, and there is something of the rashness of 
youth in his criticisms. In contrasting the present 
expedition with that of 1854 he makes no allowance 
for the difference of conditions, for the terrible time- 
problem which Lord Wolseley had to deal with, but 
airily says, “It is exactly the difference between the 
amateur and the professional.” He blames General 
Gatacre for making a zariba in front of the British 
brigades at Omdurman, but ignores the night attack 
which it was meant to provide against. He speaks 
of “ the curious perversity which sent the slow camel 
corps out into the open with the Egyptian cavalry”; 
but would the camel corps have suffered less and 
effected more by remaining in camp ? 

What are the compensations for all that the 
Sudan has cost us? This is the subject of Mr. 
Steevens’s last chapter. “The vindication of our 
self-respect was the great treasure we won at Khar- 
tum, and it was worth the price we paid for it.” 
The gain to Egypt is the assurances of her security. 
But of any material gain, either to England or 
Egypt, from the reconquest of the Sudan he has 
small expectation. it is “a God-accursed wilderness, 
an empty limbo of torment for ever and ever.” To 
irrigate it on any large scale would be to rob Egypt. 
* What it can dip up in buckets fat Egypt will never 
miss; and that it may take—no more.” But this 
reminds one of a gain which Mr. Steevens has left 
out of account: the averting of a danger compared 
to which the danger from the Dervishes was small. 
M. Liotard has been explaining lately to his French 
hearers the value of Fashoda, as the port of the 
Babr-el-Gazal, “ destined to connect our new colony 
with the Mediterranean through the Nile and Egypt.” 
Happily, we may assume that this new colony has 
been nipped in the bud. Otherwise Egyptian irriga- 
tion would lead a threatened life, with one European 
power established at Cairo and another above 
Khartum. 


ALL ABOUT RACING. 


Tue Terr. By Alfred E. T. Watson. Illustrated. London 
Lawrence & Bullen. 


THERE are fewsubjects upon which more inaccurate 
information has been offered to the public than that 
of the Turf, and a large proportion of what has been 
written about racing has been couched in a wholly 
unnecessary and truly astounding jargon. It %, 
therefore, a great relief to the critic who takes Up 
“The Turf” to read upon its title-page the name of 
Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson, and so to be assured that 
neither an interpreter from Kempton Park nor 4 
sackful of almanacks and racing-guides will be 
necessary to his task. Mr. Watson clears the course 
for a start by announcing that he does not intend te 
devote space to “archaic matter,” if only because 
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the sport of racing, as it is conducted at the end of 
this century, differs absolutely, both as to character 
and environment, from what it was when race- 
meetings were first organised. Remarking that the 
English thoroughbred horse is the most valuable of 
animals, he gives us sufficient information about its 
origin, and then plunges into the practical subject 
of breeding. The importance of giving stallions 
sufficient exercise to keep them in health is one of 
the points dwelt upon here. Next, Mr. Watson 
passes to the trainers, and there are no better 
passages in his book than those contrasting the 
trainer of popular imagination, a kind of blend of 
the jolly squire and the careless magician, with 
the anxious and careful reality. About jockeys the 
author can tell us things that are new, as well as 
things that are true, and his comments upon the 
respective merits of the riding of Fred Archer, of 
George Fordham, and of Tom Cannon are particularly 
good. One of Tom Cannon’s greatest gifts was that 
of gentleness ; he used to say that he would as soon 
hit a child as an anxious young two-year-old that 
was doing its best. 

Under the heading “ Yearling Sales ” some shrewd 
observations upon judging yearlings are set down, 
and the practice of sending the animals to the sale 
overloaded with fat is emphatically condemned. 
There follows an account of two-year-old races in 
which some details of particular contests are given. 
Among the points of interest in the section on 
weight-for-age races is the statement that “the mile 
and a half Epsom course is far from one of the 
fairest’’; the Doncaster course is more than a mile 
and six furlongs, and is also one on which there is 
“much less chance of jostling and accidental inter- 
ference.” A long chapter on “ Famous Horses” will 
probably prove to be the most popular part of Mr. 
Watson’s book, for it contains as many incidents of 
general interest as the author's scientific method of 
treating the subject will allow. Here we may read 
of how John Osborne rode Apology to victory at 
Doncaster, although she had recently shown signs of 
lameness, because the mare’s clerical owner insisted 
upon her fulfilling her engagement. We are re- 
minded that Orme recovered from his alleged 
“poisoning” sufficiently to win the Eclipse Stakes, 
amid a scene of wild enthusiasm, which was largely 
the result of genuine respect and sympathy for his 
owner and trainer. The author gives a table of 
horses which have won over £20,000 in stakes, begin- 
ning it with Mr. M’Calmont’s Isinglass, credited with 
£57,185, and ending it with Mr. Vyner’s Minting, 
that son of Lord Lyon whose only fault was that he 
was not quite an Ormonde. 

Mr. Watson gives a full description of the 
handicaps, which contains much curious matter. 
There is a new and good story of the Duke of 
Beaufort’s kindness in warning a flyman against 
backing Winter Cherry at Goodwood. It was sup- 
posed by all concerned that the Duke’s mare must 
fade out of the race, and that Lord Hartington’s 
Sir Kenneth would then shake off other opponents 
and win. What actually happened was that 
Winter Cherry jumped off at a good pace and 
“came along” all the way to the winning-post. 
We can imagine the Duke's feelings—he “ consoled” 
the flyman. From “selling races” to the Jockey 
Clab; from “ racing officials” to questions of weight, 
time, and speed; from “race-courses” to steeple- 
chasers and the courses over which they are 
schooled—there is nothing “of the turf turfy” 
with which Mr. Watson does not deal. He gives 
us a chapter on betting and “ the ring,” which is of 
quite exceptional value and written with singularly 
good taste. It may be specially commended to that 
type of human being whom Mr. Watson styles “ the 
foolish believer in ‘ certainties’ and ‘good things.’” 
The volume then concludes with a chapter on racing 
in F rance, and two useful appendices, the “rules of 
racing” and the “ National Hunt rules.” It should 

© mentioned that “The Turf” has sixteen plates 
of illustrations, and an excellent index. 





FICTION. 


Witp Eeury. By William Black. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 

A Question or Contour. By F. C. Philips. 
Archibald Constable. 


Tue Master or Craicens. By A. D. Ritchie. Edinburgh 
and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


London : 


In Mr. Black’s latest book are to be found many 
of the merits which were so characteristic of his 
earlier work. “ Wild Eelin” shows us that its 
author still retains his wonderful power of conjuring 
up before us, wherever we may be, the Scotch 
Highlands in all their glory, and that he can portray 
a woman who, for charm and lovableness, will bear 
comparison with Sheila, Madcap Violet, and Coquette. 
Eelin is a splendid character—bewitching, with none 
of a flirt’s wanton cruelty ; maidenly, in spite of all 
her daring and audacity. Miss Macdonald “of 
Kinvaig” she is styled by courtesy, but the title 
is all that remains to her of her inheritance. Fate 
has dealt hardly with the Macdonalds, and when 
two prosperous Canadian members of the clan cross 
the seas to visit the home of their ancestors, they 
find that Kinvaig is in the hands of a drunken pot- 
boy, Lord Mountmahon. Prize-fighters and music-hall 
artists are his lordship’s favourite companions, and 
the stillness of the Highland glen is broken by the 
hideous tumult of a Baccanalian orgie. Disgusted and 
dismayed, young Somerled Macdonald and his father 
turn away from the rout of Comus to do homage to 
the head of their clan, the late chief’s widow, who, 
with her daughter Eelin, has made a home on the 
outskirts of Invergarva. To see Kelin Macdonald is 
to love her, and no sooner is Somerled brought 
under the influence of her charm than he is seized 
with a romantic desire to establish her once more 
at Kinvaig. But deeming it presumption on his 
part to ask the chieftain’s daughter to be his 
wife, he gives neither word nor sign of love, and 
hastens to put the ocean between himself and wild 
Eelin, little dreaming that his apparent indifference 
has invested him with much interest in the eyes of 
the proud young girl. When, some time later, 
Somerled returns to Scotland, he finds that his plan 
of reinstating the rightful occupants of Kinvaig has 
occurred to someone else, and this is none other 
than Lord Mountmahon. Furthermore, he realises 
the truth of the proverb, “Faint heart ne’er won 
fair lady,” for, in his absence, Eelin, partly in order 
to escape from his lordship’s obtrusive attentions 
and partly from motives of philanthropy, has become 
engaged to a young journalist, Archie Gilchrist by 
name. The latter, after beginning life as cashier 
in a shop, has risen by means of his talent, and 
Wild Eelin, herself a genius, recognises in him a 
kindred spirit. Their relationship, therefore, par- 
takes more of the nature of a literary partnership 
than of an engagement between lovers, and it is not 
long before poor Eelin finds that Somerled Mac- 
donald is the man whom she really loves. Too 
honourable to break her promise to Gilchrist, the 
young girl suffers, in silence, the greatest agony. 
Macdonald, for his part, showing himself noble and 
generous even to Quixotism, sets aside his own 
feeling and extends a helping hand to his rival. In 
this way Wild Eelin’s troubles begin. But in spite 
of her misery she retains her daring spirit, and in 
the story of her adventures, her escapades and 
bitter sorrows, comedy and tragedy both play their 
part. None of Mr. Black’s old admirers will be 
disappointed with his latest work. 

“ A Question of Colour” is the slightest of slight 
stories, treating the fickleness of woman in a rather 
unpleasant aspect. Jack Collier,a young barrister 
without means, has had the misfortune to fall in 
love with and to be accepted by Mamie Bruton, a 
very beautiful girl whose parents belong to the 
vulgar section of middle-class society. Mamie tells 
Collier frankly that she hates poverty, and will 
never consent to marry & man who can only give 
her a small house in the suburbs; whereupon Collier, 
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at her instigation, throws up the Bar, and goes out 
to the African diamond mines to seek his fortune. 
He is working hard there, and accumulating a 
little capital, when he receives word that Mamie, 
whose love was to last as long as life, has yielded to 
the influence of her vulgar mother, and, breaking 
faith with Collier, engaged herself to a full-blooded 
negro of enormous wealth. Umgazi, the man in 
question, is the son of an African king who seems 
to have picked up diamonds before other people 
knew of their existence. He has been educated in 
England, and is a gentleman both in manners and in 
feeling, but his blackness of skin cannot be ex- 
aggerated. Collier, in a frenzy over the terrible 
news, throws up his work at the diggings, and 
rushes back to England in the vain hope of saving 
his betrothed. He arrives the day after she has 
become Mrs. Umgazi. A friend who takes pity upon 
him in his frantic misery takes him abroad for 
change of scene, and they go to Monte Carlo, where, 
as it happens, the negro and his bride are spending 
the honeymoon. Almost at the moment of Collier's 
appearance upon the scene, Umgazi commits suicide. 
Despite the opposition of his friend, Collier insists 
upon regarding this as a providential interposition 
on his own behalf, and makes haste to offer conso- 
lation to the widow. Nor is she at all unwilling to 
be consoled. Collier, she assures that infatuated 
person, has always been the object of her love. 
There seems, in short, to be every prospect that 
Mrs. Umgazi will speedily change her name. Un- 
luckily, however, for that good lady she allows 
Collier to read the diary kept by the late Umgazi in 
the full belief that it will increase her value in her 
lover's eyes. It has precisely the opposite effect ; 
but why this is the case the reader must learn for 
himself from this clever little trifle. 

“The Master of Craigens” is, we imagine, the 
first novel of its author, Mr. A. D. Ritchie, and 
therefore must be judged in a spirit of leniency. 
It has, indeed, certain merits of its own—love of 
nature, appreciation of rustic types of character, 
and a thoroughly wholesome tendency. But of 
any further claim to praise as a work of art this 
story shows no trace, for the plot is involved 
and painfully artificial in construction, whilst the 
dialogue is generally stilted and the characterisa- 
tion conventional. The scene is laid in Scot- 
land at a period fifty years remote from our 
present time, and the opening chapter introduces 
the reader to most of the dramatis persona. 
Tragedy is in the air, for an old and harmless 
pedlar, known as Pate the Packman, is brutally 
murdered by unknown hands on the Stirling road, 
having just previously visited the little inn at 
Carronbridge to exhibit his simple wares to the 
country people there assembled. With elaborate 
care on the author’s part, suspicion is directed 
against a certain young farmer, Andrew Logan, 
whose drinking habits, sullen demeanour, and extra- 
ordinary air of remorse seem to mark the murderer. 
The experienced novel-reader, however, is too wily 
to be taken in by all these deceptive symptoms, nor 
is he quite so much thrilled by the subsequent 
course of events as the author obviously expects 
him to be. Andrew Logan’s morbid gloom is, in 
reality, the outcome of his hopeless love for Nancy 
Lennox, the pretty daughter of the landlord at 
Carronbridge Inn. At first she has the bad taste to 
prefer a young student of divinity, one Edward 
Lawton, whose ineffable priggishness is delineated 
by the author with, we fear, unconscious humour. 
A most portentous prig he is, whether so intended 
or not, and Andrew Logan's hatred of him is 
perfectly intelligible, however reprehensible in its 
violence. From the first it is evident that Logan, 
and not Lawton, is destined to win Nancy’s real 
affection in the end; but before this happy 


climax can be attained both hero and heroine 
are compelled to suffer many things in the way of 
mutual misunderstandings, jealousy, suspicion, and 
How it all comes right in the end, how 


terror, 








Logan is proved to have had no hand in the murder 
of Pate, the packman, and Lawton to be unworth 
of Nancy’s love, we must leave the reader of “The 
Master of Craigens” to discover for himself. The 
story, as we have hinted, is by no means original jn 
conception or fresh in treatment, but a certain 
amount of sober satisfaction may be afforded by its 
simple pages to those who are not exacting in the 
matter of artistic finish and literary skill. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


THE quiescence of home politics reflects itself not 
unpleasantly in the current number of the Quarterly 
Review. The nearest approach to them is in a review 
of Joseph Arch’s autobiography, done from the 
standpoint of the squire and the parson, and, there- 
fore, rather remote from the newer Conservatism, 
On the other hand, there are three or four articles 
written, according to the high traditions of the 
Quarterly, by eminent men from the fulness of their 
personal experience. The article on the British 
Museum Catalogue is a most interesting contribu- 
tion to the history of the evolution of the modern 
conception of librarianship, and of the heroic and 
never-ending struggle of the cataloguers with the 
almost overwhelming flood of new books. The 
practical moral of the article is that the present 
Catalogue, which will be in type by the end of the 
century, should be reprinted at a cost of, perhaps, 
£60,000. This would, however, be partly recouped 
by its sale, chiefly in America, while the service to 
learning would be immense. “The Last of the 
Patrons” (the adjective is plural: Lord Stanhope 
the historian, Bulwer Lytton, and the first Lord 
Lansdowne are indicated) is written with a personal 
knowledge of the higher literary society of London 
that must extend over two generations. It con- 
tains plenty of interesting information about 
literary men as well as their patrons. “ Bismarck” 
—another article written from a personal knowledge 
of its hero and his nation, which the writer tells 
us has extended over thirty-eight years—warns 
readers of Dr. Busch’s work that it contains 
numerous errors in contemporary history, and states 
with authority that no less than £50,000 was spent 
by the Prince in promoting the Hohenzollern can- 
didature to the Spanish throne in 1870, An attempt 
is also made, though with scant success, to minimise 
his misstatement of the famous Benedetti incident 
in 1870; and the writer concludes with an earnest 
plea for an Anglo-German alliance. An article on 
“ England and the Soudan” is weighty and timely, 
valuable for its history (including some _ sober 
criticism of Gordon’s administration), but rather 
doubtful as to the potential wealth of the country, 
though, of course, its retention is regarded as im- 
perative for the sake of Egypt, and of British 
interests in Africa. The rest of an excellent number 
must pass almost without notice—we can but barely 
mention two solid historical articles on the United 
Empire Loyalists and Rousseau in England; “The 
Setting of a Greek Play,” which incidentally shows 
cause against Dr. Diepfeld's disturbing heresies, and 
points out that modern representations even at 
Bradfield bear but scant resemblance to those of 
antiquity; an interesting study of Burne-Jones; 
accounts of wireless telegraphy and of the grayling 
and his capture; and a satisfactory slating of Hall 
Caine and Marie Corelli. 

In the Economic Review there is a rather note 
worthy paper by Professor Oliver Lodge, the phy- 
sicist, which, unfortunately, starts from the doctrine, 
now generally abandoned, that all value is the 
creation of labour: but which dwells effectually 0D 
the enormous power conferred by what may be 
described as “the storage-function” of money, the 
dangers of large fortunes, and—most of all—the 
baneful effect on foreign policy of considerations of 
finance. It might, of course, be said that thes 
considerations commonly make for peace, though 
sometimes peace of a discreditable kind, and that 
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opments 
they affect a good many people whose welfare is 
collectively more important than that of most 
millionaires. But the paper is worth study, never- 
theless. A bibliography of Wage Statistics in the 
United Kingdom in the present century makes the 

per of permanent value. One of its authoresses, 
it may be noticed, was Miss A. Hopkinson, a student 
of much promise, who perished with her father, 
brother and sister in the recent terrible accident 
on the Dent de Veisivi. 

The Critical Review introduces the theological 
student, as usual, to many new and important 
pooks, among them to an ancient Armenian manual 
of theology, edited by Mr. Conybeare, who is best 
known to the general reader as an active advocate 
of Captain Dreyfus's re-trial, but has for many years 
been known in scholarly circles as a keen student of 
the subject here dealt with. 


EURIPIDES IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


Tae TraGEDIes oF Evriprpes in Enorish Verse. By Arthur S. 

Way, M.A. Vol. III, London: Macmillan & Co. 
Mr. Way is a most indefatigable translator. Having already 
done for us Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey into English verse, and 
completed the plays of Euripides, he has recently published a 
spirited version of the Epodes of Horace, a theme not so 
worthy of his energies as the Odes, and has been at work upon 
a verse translation of “The Argonautica of Apollonius 
Rhodius ” and verse renderings of the plays of Aschylus and 
Sophocles. Starting with a thorough training in the school of 
Shakespeare, Mr. Way, like Rumour, vires acquirit eundo. It 
is unnecessary to repeat here our eulogies and slight strictures 
on the two previous volumes of this version. Suffice it to call 
attention to the ingenuity and resource requisite for a trans- 
lator who, aiming at the use of none but straightforward, 
idiomatic English, close adherence to the original, and the pre- 
servation of emphatic order of words, further imposes upon 
himself the absolutely unique condition of a line-for-line 
correspondence with the original. To have achieved all this 
with a minimum of metrical defect, and with a maximum of 
spirit and warmth, is a feat which, as we have said before, 
entitles Mr. Way's work to be called the nineteeth century 
verse translation of Euripides. Of the plays before us we have 
examined most closely The Bacchanals, partly because the 
editions of Sandys, Tyrrell, and Cruickshank seem to show a 
special contemporary interest in the play, and partly because 
recent thought has been making for a truer appreciation of the 
twofold significance of the Dionysiac worship. Mr. Walter 
Leaf hits the truth when he says: “Sensuality and mysticism 
are twin moods of the mind, interchanging in certain natures 
with an inborn ease and celerity, mysterious only to those who 
have confined their study of human nature to the conventional 
and the commonplace.” Of this double aspect of mysticism we 
have symptoms alike in the Bacchic revival in Greek poetry, 
with its brutal side and its higher side of religious faith, in the 
Persian Sufi poets of the fourteenth century, and in the Paul 
Verlaine of our own day. Now that the study of Persian 
poetry, in which the two elements have been kept most re- 
markably united, is in a fair way to being more widely read in 
the West, there is some prospect that The Bacchanals, always 
admired even by Euripides’ detractors, will be seen in truer per- 
spective. But to return to our translation. Alike in narrative, 
chorus, and dialogue we find satisfaction, and in several small 
matters detect the absence of trifling blemishes that were 
present in the first two volumes. The Cyclops, the only real 
satyrie drama extant, naturally does not fall in with the scheme 
of presenting the tragedies, and is therefore omitted. Now 
that Mr. Way has brought his Euripides to the “ Plaudite,” we 
~ finally commend his work heartily to scholars and general 
readers, 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Henrich Hetnr’s Last Days” is a painful but fascinating 
book. It was written years ago by Camille Selden, who only 
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knew the poet in the days of his captivity to his “ mattress 
grave.” She died scarcely more than two years ago after a life 
of difficulty and disappointment, and now Miss Thiddall has 
translated, with a generous biographical introduction, the 
‘Mémoires de la Mouche,” which was written, or, at all events, 
first printed, in 1884. Camille Selden lives in literature as 
“La Mouche,” the name which Heine gave her because of a 
design on her signet ring which caught his fancy. It was quite 
by chance that this remarkable woman became acquainted with 
Heine, but there is no need to stop to tell the story. Heine had 
been slowly dying for six years when Camille Selden first bent 
over him, and he was heartily sick of the process. He recognised 
at once a kindred soul; but she was inclined to stand aloof, 
half-frightened and half-repelled by the scoffing martyr, whose 
mood was sardonic and sentimental, tender to the point of 
passion, and ironical to the utmost verge of scorn within a few 
swift bewildering minutes. Heine was not to ke denied, how- 
ever. He thought this woman understood him, and whether 
that was so or not, he understood her, and saw as in a mirror an 
impressionable romantic temperament, swift to seize his meaning 
even when words were fierce and reckless, and fancy ran riot 
and played strange capers even with things sacred. ‘“ Our 
minds are closely related,” said he, “and that is why I have 
nothing to conceal from you.” “Friendship makes rapid 
growth,” said Camille Selden looking back on the years 
1855-56, “ when sympathies are exchanged by the bed of a sick 
man and in the neighbourhood of death.” Out of this came the 
letters, swift, trembling, incomparable scrawls in almost every 
instance which makes up this volume. If we knew nothing 0° 
Heine’s history, we should know at once from the self-mocxery 
which lurks beneath compliment and confession in these fantastic 
letters that the iron had entered his soul. There are passages 
in the book more bleak and pitiless than any east wind that ever 
blew on famished and ill-clad mortal, and the wonder deepens 
when we find them side by side, not merely with superb sense 
and sensibility, but exquisite tenderness. It is idle to attempt 
to borrow Heine’s epigrams; we are content to fall back on 
Camille Selden in retrospective mood. She is looking back on 
the career of one who was ever a fighter in, as he proudly put 
it, the Liberation War of Humanity. ‘“ A Jew, he is brought up 
by a free-thinking mother; born in a Protestant country, he is 
educated by Jesuits. Proud, active, and over-independent, his 
Israelitish origin exposes him to contumely, whilst his poetry 
restricts and reduces him to a meagre pittance. At heart a 
German, he lives impoverished far from his country. Adoring 
liberty, the spirit of controversy converts him into an eulogist 
of Napoleon. Tormented by the stormy violence of the most 
unbridled desires, and of the most vivid imagination, he passes 
ten years on his bed, a paralytic, obliged, in order that he may 
see, to lift his eyelid with his finger. His life is unbalanced, as 
Goethe’s was balanced, and his work resembles an Oriental flask 
of perfume, too sweet and too powerful, which sways our 
feelings to the utmost and our senses to the point of exhaustion.” 
That is true, but not the whole trath. Who can wonder ? 
Heine’s riddle of life is not easily read. 

There has just been added to Messrs. Bell's Cathedral 
series a monograph on “Southwell” by the Rev. Arthur 
Dimock. It explains the origin of the see, the characteristics 
of the cathedral, which was originally founded as far back as 
the year 627. The little town has its historical associations, 
with polities as well as religion, a circumstance which is not 
ignored in these pages. The cathedral is noble and stately, and 
is somewhat larger than that of Rochester. It is an impressive 
specimen of Norman architecture, and has distinct claims on 
the attention of archeologists as well as on lovers of the 
beautiful. Close to the cathedral are the ruins of what was once 
the palace of the Archbishops of York, of the building of which 
an interesting account is given :—“ The State apartments were to 
the east, the living rooms to the south, the offices to the north, 
and the chapel and great hall were on the north side adjoining 
the churchyard. It is difficult to fix the exact spot where the 
different rooms were situated, but on the east side the great 
window near the church belonged to the chapel, and that at the 
other end to the library. The remains belong to two distinct 
periods, for some roll mouldings and other work show that part 
of the walls, the buttresses, and the lower part of the chimneys 
are of the fourteenth century ; and Dugdale is probably correct 
in telling us that Archbishop Thursby, a prelate of taste and 
munificence, built a new palace about 1560. The great windows 
and the upper part of the chimneys belong to a later time, and 
are perhaps due to that magnificent prelate, Cardinal John 
Kempe, whose arms of three corn sheaves (in allusion to his 
father, a husbandman of Rye, in Sussex) supported by an angel 
are still preserved in the walls. The great hall is usually 
ascribed to Kempe, but experts date the chimney earlier. Some 
very interesting carved stonework has been inserted in the wall 
opposite the church. Its decay dates from the Civil War.” 
There are many illustrations in the volume and much ecclesias- 
tival lore. 
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Mr. Alfred Pease, M.P., is a well-known sportsman, but 
he does not believe in baiting “‘ The Badger,” in the common 
acceptation of the term. He has just written a monograph on 
that animal, and it proves to be a pleasant contribution to 
popular natural history. “The badger has made a wonderful 
struggle for existence, and m “y linger on for many years yet 
in the more secluded corners of England and Wales—in Scot- 
land he is almost extinct, bat he owes all to his own mysterious, 
silent ways, and nothing to man’s mercy.” The badger has 
had a sinister reputation with game-keepers, but the animal 
certainly does not deserve to be contemptuously classed with 
vermin. Mr. Pease states that even so eminent a master of 
natural history as Buffon libelled the badger. The badger, it 
seems, is easily tamed, and can be taught to follow like a dog. 
They never do much harm to the nests of winged game, but 
when they can find young rabbits, they have the good taste to 
leave rats, mice, and moles alone. The book is written with 
humour and knowledge, and in its pages are some amusing stories. 

Amongst other books recently received is a finely illustrated 
edition of Robert Browning’s well-known drama, “ Pippa 
Passes,” which was first published in 1841. It is beautifully 
printed and bound as a gift-book. Mr. Leslie Brooke’s draw- 
ings are marked by delicacy and imagination—illuminative 
pictures, in fact—which let daylight into the text. The Uni- 
versity College of North Wales send us their “ Calendar for 
1898-99,” a manual which is filled with facts and statistics 
about that seat of learning. We have also received the tenth 
volume of “ The Whitehall Shakespeare,” which contains the 
text of the tragedies of Julius Cesar, Hamlet, and Othello, in 
each case accompanied by a copious glossary. Two more 
volumes will complete this convenient and well-edited modern 
version of the plays. 
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